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Catrtpots RIrvat. 
BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
L. 


HE bitter cold weather out of doors made the cosey 
glow of my little library even more than usually 
grateful. I had carried the warm and bright anticipa- 
tion of it close-buttoned under my top-coat through- 

out my cold drive in the hansom from the South Western Railway 
Station to my rooms on the Thames Embankment. But now, as I 
stepped in and shut the door behind me, I found I had done 
it less than justice. 

The four comfortable walls gave a broad smile of welcome, which 
was multitudinously repeated from the well-known back of every 
beloved book. Softly gleamed the Argand burner from the green- 
topped study table ; hospitably flickered the blazing Wallsend from 
the wide-mouthed grate ; seductive was the invitation extended me 
by padded easy-chair, fox-skin hearthrug, and toasted slippers ; 
crisp was the greeting of the evening’s Pall Mail lying on the 
table ; and solid the promise of the latest Con/emporary, containing, 
as I knew, my article on “‘ Unrecognisable Truths in their Relation 
to Non-existent Phenomena.”  Bethinking myself, moreover, of 
the decanter of matchless old port.wine in the right hand cupboard 
of the table, and of the box of prime Cabanas, made to my own 
order in Habana, in the drawer on the left,—I was not so much 
disposed to envy Calbot his late betrothal to the beautiful Miss 
Burleigh, the news whereof he had triumphantly poured into my 
bachelor ears a week or two before. 

“Never mind, Drayton, old fellow,” I muttered to myself, as I 
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pushed off my boots and slid my feet into the toasted slippers ; 
‘‘what matter though love, courtship, and marriage be not for 
thee ? Thou hast yet thy luxuries,’—here I sank slowly into my 
easy chair, “‘thy creature comforts,”—here I got out the wine and 
the cigars, ‘‘and thy beloved offspring!”—here I glanced at 
“‘Unrecognisable Truths, &c.,” printed on the cover of the 
Contemporary. 

While I am selecting and lighting a cigar, and pouring out a 
mellow glass of port, let me briefly recall what and whence I am. 

Snugness, comfort, and privacy are my desiderafa. My visible 
possessions must be few, intrinsically valuable, and so disposed as 
to lie within the scope of two or three paces, and an outstretched 
arm. My being a bachelor (and at the age of forty, I think I may 
add a confirmed one) enables me to indulge these and other whims 
conveniently and without embarrassment. 

My forefathers kept large establishments and had big families— 
and plenty of bother and discomfort into the bargain. But when 
my turn came. sold out everything (except a few old heirlooms, 
and part of the ibrary, and an ancestral portrait or two), put the 
cash proceede in the Funds, and myself, with my literary tastes and 
zsthetic culture. into the rooms which I now occupy. I might live 
in a much more grandiose style if I pleased, but in my opinion I 
am very well off as I am. I can find my way to Freemasons’ 
Tavern on occasion ; my essays are a power in the philosophic and 
theologic worlds; and I can count on a friend or two worth their 
weight in gold, morally, mentally, and materially. Poor Calbot, to 
be sure—but more of him anon. 

That is old Dean Drayton’s portrait, over the mantelpiece—taken 
one hundred and fifty years ago: an ancestor and namesake of 
mine. He wrote a pamphlet on witchcraft, or something of that 
sort, which made a stir in its day. I had thoughts of entering the 
ministry myself a long while ago, I think it was about the time of 
my engagement to Miss Seraphine Angell—the Bishop of Mares- 
nest’s daughter. But when she jil when the affair was discon- 
tinued I had second thoughts, ending in the resolve to let both 
women and the ministry severely alone for the future. So the name 
of Drayton dies with me. 

There is, I fancy, at once a curious similarity and dissimilarity 
between the Dean and his descendant. For one thing, we are 
both of us singularly liable to be made confidants of delicate 
subjects ; with this difference, however, that whereas the Dean is— 
or was—an old busybody (I am quoting history, not my private 
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judgment), my natural tendency is not only to mind my own busi- 
ness, but to tell other people to mind theirs. It’s no use, though— 
they only babble the more ; and were I to lose all my fortune, I 
could, by turning black-mailer, ensure a permanent income twice as 
large as the one I have now. 

Another thing. The Dean was an alchemist—so tradition says; 
and his descendant has a marked taste for scientific subjects, 
though not of the occult kind. One of the family heirlooms, by 
the way, was a monument of the Dean’s alchemic skill; it was a 
large sealed vase or phial, ornamented with cabalistic figures 
and inscriptions, and affirmed to contain the veritable Elixir 
Vite, manufactured after years of labour by the old gentleman, 
and corked up and put away for future use. It unfor- 
tunately happened, however, that he was killed by an upset of his 
coach, away from home; and the vase remained sealed ever after- 
wards. I have often thought of taking a little out and analysing 
it; for even should it turn out not to be the water of life, I thought 
it might possibly resolve itself into a bottle of excellent brandy. 
But I delayed too long; and at last the mysterious phial very 
unexpectedly analysed itself, and dissipated itself at the same 
moment :—but, again, let me not anticipate. 


II. 


I lit my Cabana, quaffed half a glass of wine, and taking up the 
Contemporary turned to the masterly discussion of ‘‘ Unrecognisable 
Truths, &c.” Before I had reached the close of the opening period, 
however, I heard the postman’s knock. 

I ought to have mentioned that I had been down to Richmond 
that afternoon—an unusual thing for me to do at that time of year. 
But the fact was that a distant connection of mine had died a short 
time before, and his effects were announced to be sold at auction. 
I had reason to believe that among these effects were some old 
relics of my family—documents and so forth—which I was interested 
to recover; indeed, but that some foolish quarrel or other had 
parted my relative and me years ago, I might doubtless have had 
them at any time for the asking. Of the precise nature of the docu- 
ments in question I was not precisely informed ; Armstrong—such 
was my relative’s name—had taken care not to enlighten me on the 
subject. When I read the announcement of his death in the Zimes 
I had half expected that he might have bequeathed me the old 
things; but it turned out that he had made no will at all, having, 


as it appeared, no very great property to dispose of. He was a 
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queer fellow, and came of a queer family; half insane I always 
considered them ; and I know they were suspected of witchcraft as 
long ago as the time of our;old Dean. Nay, the Dean himself 
was whispered to have been the least bit overshadowed at that 
epoch, owing, I understand, to one fussy habit he had of encou- 
raging confidences. One of these Armstrong witches had com- 
municated some devilish secret or other to the reverend gentleman, 
I suppose, and thus brought ill-repute upon him. However, the 
Dean was no fool, and got out of the scrape by writing that 
pamphlet on witchcraft. 

Well, I was about to say that when I heard of the sale I resolved 
to run over to Richmond and see what I could pick up. I got 
there just in time to see the last lot knocked down. It was 
shockingly stupid of me to have mistaken the hour—such a cold 
day, too, and I so unaccustomed to running about the country at that 
time of year. But there was no help for it; I had to return as wise 
as I started, and the poorer by the loss of my temper and expecta- 
tions. I was beginning to get ina good humour again, however, 
what with my fire, and my cigar, and my article on “ Truths, &c.,” 
and partly, no doubt, by reason of the genial effect of that old port 
wine: besides, I am by no means of a sour disposition, naturally : 
—when all of a sudden came the postman’s knock, making me 
start so that the ash of my cigar fell on the open page of the Con- 
temporary and scorched a hole in it. Postmen have always been a 
horror to me; I have never enjoyed receiving letters since the date 
of a certain missive from—from some one who is now the wife of 
another man; and on this particular evening I was more than com- 
monly averse to any such interruption. I laid my book on my 
knees, leaned back in my chair, and blew an irritated cloud of 
smoke towards the painted countenance of my ecclesiastical ancestor 
over the fire-place. It curled and twisted about his respectable 
visage, until I could almost have believed that he winked one eye 
and moved his ancient lips as if to speak. 

The servant brought in a square packet done up in brown wrap- 
ping-paper, and sealed in half a dozen places. It was about the 
size and shape of the magazine I had been reading—a little thicker, 
perhaps, and heavier. I put my name to the receipt accompanying 
the parcel, and the servant went out. 

At first I was disposed to let the thing lie unopened till the next 
day, being well assured that it would not repay examination: and I 
actually did put it aside and attempt to resume my reading as 
though no interruption had occurred. But I found it impossible to ~ 
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get on, or to fix my thoughts upon anything except just that parcel. 
What could be in it? Who could have sent it? I looked at the 
direction, but could make nothing out of that; it was written in an 
ordinary business hand, quite characterless and non-committal. I 
felt it carefully all over ; it was stiffer than ordinary paper, but not 
hard like wood. Meanwhile I glanced up at my pictured ancestor, 
and was struck with the expression of anxious interest which 
appeared to have come over his features. Perhaps he knew what 
the packet contained; or more probably his ruling passion of 
curiosity, strong in death, was making his old painted fingers itch 
to break the seals and take a peep at the mystery. The idea pro- 
voked me, and with a sudden impulse I held the packet out over the 
blazing Wallsend, two-thirds minded to drop it in. But the next 
moment I was more provoked at my own childish folly; I drew the 
thing back, took my penknife from my pocket, and cut the strings 
that tied it. Unwrapping the paper, there was disclosed to view a 
very antique-looking leather case or cover—a pocket book or port- 
folio to all appearance. I undid the worn strap that fastened it, 
and it fell open, showing a number of leaves of musty parchment, 
written over with a quaint and crabbed chirography, such as could 
not have been in vogue for a good deal more than a century, to say 
the least. 


III. 


I am something of an antiquary, and not entirely without 
experience of MS. older even than this appeared to be. Having 
convinced myself by a cursory inspection that the matter was 
worth looking into, I lost no time in composing myself to its 
perusal. 

It was written in Latin—a fortunate circumstance, since there 
was none of the difficulty attendant upon old-fashioned bad 
spelling to contend with. The substance of the writing consisted, 
so far as I was able to make out, of extracts from a number of 
private letters, supplemented by passages from the pages of a 
journal and by occasional observations made apparently in the 
transcriber’s own person. The combination formed a tolerably 
consecutive and logical history of three individuals—a woman and 
two men—who lived and loved and hated with the antiquated 
vehemence of a century and a half ago. 

An odd circumstance which was immediately noticeable in the 
compilation was a systematic omission of the names of all the 
actors in the events narrated. A blank space of some length was 
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left for each one, as though the writer had intended filling them 
in afterwards, but, for whatever cause, had failed to do so. Even 
the scribe himself (he was a friend or confidential adviser, as it 
seemed, of the principal figure in the narrative) had suffered 
himself to remain as nameless as the rest. 

This omission affected me strangely. So far from alienating 
my interest, it greatly augmented it; and although the body of the 
writing was couched in terms sufficiently dry and matter-of-fact, 
the blank spaces gave rein to the imagination, and lent the story a 
present and almost a personal vitality and significance. It almost 
seemed to me that the matter was, in some way or other, my indi- 
vidual concern: that I was, or had been, involved in the incidents 
here set forth, and had still to look forward to the catastrophe. 
The potent port, I fancy, must have a little o’ercrowed my 
spirit; but I believe I ascribed it, at the time, to the peculiar 
influence exerted over me by the portrait of my reverend ancestor. 
He seemed positively to be alive and preparing to come down 
from his frame and take the MS. into his own possession. 

I spent a long time in trying to find out whence the MS. came, 
and why it had been sent to me. But to this problem there was 
no apparent clue—no tangible evidence, external or internal. Of 
course I was sure thai the secret lay in the blank spaces ; and was half 
inclined to cut the knot by filling them up with my own name and 
with those of the first three friends of mine that happened to come 
into my head. However, after quite working myself into a fever, 
and ruining the flavour of my Cabana by letting it go out and then 
relighting it, I finally contented myself by stopping the pregnant 
gaps with the first four letters of the alphabet; and thus furnished 
forth, I buckled earnestly and steadily to my work; progressing so 
rapidly that in less than three hours’ time I had mastered the whole 
narrative. 

It was an unpleasant story, certainly, but there was nothing 
particularly weird or remarkable, after all, in the incidents related. 
From a literary point of view, it was greatly lacking in point and 
completeness; for though it ended with the death of the chief 
character and the marriage of the other two, yet the interest of 
the reader advanced beyond the written limits and demanded a 
more definite conclusion. Things were left at such loose ends, in 
spite of death and marriage, that it was hard not to believe that 
more remained behind. In the heated and excited condition of 
my imagination I felt strongly tempted to snatch up my pen and 
improvise an ending on my own responsibility. 
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The longer I mused over the matter the more convinced did I 
become that all had not been told. Moreover, I could almost 
fancy that I had some occult perception of what the true and 
ultimate conclusion really was: nay, even that the authorship of 
this very MS., which had been penned considerably more than a 
hundred years before I was born, was nevertheless mystically my 
own. I repeat, there seemed to be something of myself in it; 
and the events had an inexplicable sort of familiarity to my mind, 
as though they were long forgotten, rather than now known for 
the first time. And all the while that alchemic progenitor of mine 
kept up his mysterious winking and nodding. 

It would be too long and tedious to transcribe the tale as I read 
it: I will therefore give, as briefly as possible, an abstract of the 
leading points round which it was woven. 


IV. 


Shortly before the beginning of the last century a wealthy 
gentleman—let us call him A.—made a proposal for the hand 
of a young lady living in the neighbourhood of London, the 
daughter of an excellent family, though at that time somewhat 
reduced in circumstances, probably in consequence of political 


jealousies. Judging from what is said of her, this young lady 
—Miss B.—must have been a famous beauty; and it would not 
therefore be surprising if A. had met with some rivalry in his 
suit. To all appearances, however, the course of true love flowed 
as smooth as oil. The B. family, in spite of their political dis- 
affection, did not oppose the marriage of their daughter to so 
wealthy and respectable’a suitor; and if she herself had any 
disinclination to him, she very properly and prudently said nothing 
about it, but treated Mr. A. very graciously. 

A.’s property, and the general management of his business 
affairs, were entrusted by him to the care of a talented young 
barrister, C. by name; who, indeed, largely owed his prosperity 
and brilliant prospects to A.’s kindness, the latter having aided 
him in his preparation for the bar, and afterwards put a great 
deal of business in his way, which otherwise he would have 
obtained but slowly. In fact, A.’s attitude towards this young 
man was almost parental; and no wonder if he felt himself 
secure in trusting his most private concerns to one who owed 
him so deep a debt of gratitude. 

Nevertheless, it would doubtless have been wiser in him, a man 
somewhat advanced in life, not to have made C. the bearer and 
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utterer of his loving messages to the lady of his heart, quite so 
often or so unreservedly as he appears to have done. C., who was 
probably a well-favoured and fascinating fellow enough, must have 
seen more of Miss B. than did her lover; and, in his capacity of 
the latter’s recognised confidant, he could easily have obtained 
access to her at any moment. Perhaps the young beauty was not 
averse to a little flirtation with the handsome and clever barrister ; 
perhaps she encouraged him,—the evidence, such as it is, would 
seem to point that way. Be that as it may, we must admit that C. 
was exposed to pretty strong temptation. His virtue, be he who he 
might, must have had a struggle for it; and if we imagine him 
rather warm-blooded and tolerably weak-principled, we may be 
justly anxious as to virtue’s victory. 

Having made what allowances we will, there is no denying that 
C. turned out a great scoundrel. A. one morning took his carriage 
and went up to London: and the coachman stopped at the door of 
the Court jeweller. Out steps Mr. A., with his velvet cloak, his silk 
stockings, his plumed hat, and his peaked beard: and, with his long 
rapier dangling at his side, and his lace ruffles half concealing his 
white hands, he makes his stately entry into the bowing tradesman’s 
shop. There he spends a long time examining, with all the whim- 
sical, particularity of an elderly lover, the trays upon trays of rare 
rich and costly nick-nacks which are set before him. It seems as 
though he would never be suited! The pompous horses, standing 
outside, shake their rattling head-gear, and stamp their proud hoofs 
impatiently; the obsequious jeweller racks his brain and exhausts his 
eloquence unavailingly ; never was there so difficult a customer. 
At length the man of jewels picks up a quaint looking little locket, 
and is just on the point of putting it down again, as not even worth 
the trouble of offering, when Mr. A. exclaims— 

“Hold, Mr. Jeweller, that is what we are looking for. What is 
the price of that locket ? 

** Oh, sir,” replies the shrewd man of business, quickly recovering 
from his first surprise, ‘‘ I see you need not to be informed of what is 
truly valuable. This little locket, which most persons would look 
upon as common-place, is in fact, in more senses than one, the 
jewel of my stock. It is made, you perceive, out of a simple brown 
tourmaline, exquisitely cut in relief. The workmanship is really 
matchless, and the tourmaline itself—as perhaps you are aware—is 
believed to be endowed with certain mystic properties ” 

“Yes, yes, Mr. Jeweller,” interrupts the dark-visaged customer, 
in a somewhat testy tone, “I know the nature and properties 
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of the trinket quite as well as you do. What I desired of you was 
to name your price.” 

The tradesman hesitated for a moment, and then, summoning all 
his audacity to his aid, mentioned a sum which made his own heart 
beat and his eyes water. But the composure of Mr. A. was not 
dashed a whit. He even appeared to smile, a little satirically, as 
though to intimate that he considered himself as having altogether 
the best of the bargain. He paid the money without a moment’s 
demur, and taking up the locket before the excited jeweller had 
time to put it in a box for him, Mr. A. saluted him gravely and 
stalked out of the shop. 

“Well,” thought the tradesman, as he watched the heavy coach 
roll away, “if he’s satisfied, I’m sure I ought to be. And yet—I 
wonder what that locket was after all! I don’t remember having 
ever noticed it amongst the stock before to-day. It really was 
finely enchased, and may have been more valuable than I supposed. 
But pshaw! two hundred guineas! Such a stroke of business 
was never heard of before. If the locket had been a witch’s amulet, 
with power to drive men mad or raise the Devil, I should still have 
made a good profit!” 

Meanwhile Mr. A. was speeding on his way to his betrothed. 
The fact is, they were to be married on the morrow, and the honest 
gentleman had bought the locket as a pre-nuptial gift. Probably 
the horses, fleet and well-conditioned as they were, were somewhat 
put to it to keep pace with their owner’s eagerness to be at the end 
of his journey. In due time, however, behold them reined snorting 
up at the gateway of the B. mansion, and Mr. A., locket in hand, 
preparing to alight. 

But, alas! it is too evident that some disaster has occurred. The 
servant who opens the door is pale and scared; the household is in 
disorder. Twice does the visitor demand news of the master and 
mistress before he can elicit a reply. 

“Present them my compliments, if they be at leisure,” continues 
Mr. A., “and ask whether I may request the honour of an interview 
with their daughter.” 

“Lord bless me, sir!” falters the trembling servant, “ haven’t 
you heard ” 

“Heard what?” says A., turning pale; “what is the matter, 
fellow ? Is the young lady ill ?” 

“Ill, sir? Lord bless me, sir, she—she’s gone 

Mr. A. recoiled, and seemed to gasp for breath for a moment. 
His face, from pale, became suddenly overspread with a deep 
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crimson flush, and the veins on his forehead swelled. At length 
he burst out in a terrible voice— 

“Gone? Where? With whom?” 

But at this point the appearance of the master and mistress 
relieved the wretched footman from his unenviable position. The 
miserable story was soon told. The young lady to whom Mr. A. 
had entrusted his heart and honour, to whom he was to have 
been united the next day, whose wedding gift he even then held in 
his hand, had eloped the night before in the good old-fashioned 
manner, and was by this time far beyond the reach of pursuit, could 
pursuit have availed. The flight had been six hours old before it 
was discovered by the young lady’s mother. 

** But with whom ? with whom ? Who was the villain who dared 
to rob me ?” cried Mr. A., storming up and down the hall in un- 
governable fury. ‘‘ Who was it, madam, I say ? Stop your wretched 
whimpering and speak !” 

“Dear me, Mr. A.,” quavered the poor lady, struggling with her 
sobs, “can’t you think? Why, it’s that young Mr. C. of yours, of 
course. Who else could it be ?” 

At this reply, which he seems not in the least to have expected, 
Mr. A. became suddenly and appallingly calm. During a short 
space he made neither sound nor movement. At length he slowly 
uplifted one clenched hand above his head, and shook it there with 
a kind of sluggish deliberation. To the frightened and hushed 
spectators it seemed as if the air grew dark around him as he did 
it. Still without uttering a word he now partly unclosed his hand, 
and there was seen to proceed from it a dusky glow or gleam, as of 
phosphorescence. Drawing in a deep breath, he exhaled it slowly 
over this phosphorescent appearance, as if desirous of inspiring it 
with the very essence of his being. If the account is to be believed, 
the glow became more lurid, and the tall figure of Mr. A. more 
sombre, with the action. 

Whatever this odd ceremony might mean, it had the good effect 
of restoring the betrayed suitor to his wonted courteous and grave 
self-possession. In a manner at once earnest and dignified he 
besought Mr. and Mrs. B. to pardon and overlook his late violent 
and passionate demeanour. 


“I have erred deeply,” added he, “in permitting, even for a 


short time, that evil spirit which is ever at hand to ensnare the rash 
and unwary to gain dominion over me. For, alas! what right have 
I to be angry? Your daughter, methinks, has better reason to 
upbraid me than I her. What charm could such a one as she is find 
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in a greybeard like myself? Truly, I blame her not, and sorrow 
only that she did not frankly make known to me her disfavour, 
rather than thus violently and suddenly cast me off. And as for the 
partner of her flight, how can I do otherwise than pardon him? 
Have I not trusted himand loved him asason? Nay, nay, I have 
been an old fool—an old fool; but I will not be an unforgiving 
one. See,” he went on, in the same quiet and colourless tone in 
which he had spoken throughout, “here is a trifle which I had 
purposed presenting to your daughter as a symbol of my affection. 
It is a jewel, curiously carven as you see, and fabled to exert a 
benign and wholesome influence over the wearer. How that may 
~ be, I know not; but sure am I that aught freighted, like this, with 
the deepest prayers and most earnest hopes of him who had thought 
(a foolish thought—I see it now!) to win the highest place in her 
regard, will not be refused by her when, acknowledging my error, 
I beg her to accept it as the gift of elder friend to friend. Permit 
me, madam ”—he laid the locket in Mrs. B.’s hand, she half- 
shrinkingly receiving it; ‘‘ you will soon hear from your daughter 
and her husband ””—this word he pronounced with a certain grave 
emphasis—“ and your reply, let me venture to hope, will tend to a 
speedy reconciliation. Present her, in my name and with my bless- 
ing, with this gem; bid her transmit it as an heirloom to her 
descendants ; and believe that, so long as it retains its form and 
virtue, my spirit will not forget this solemn hour.” 

Having delivered himself of this long-winded and not altogether 
unambiguous speech, good Mr. A. bowed himself out, and rumbled 
away in his stately coach. The next day the abdication of 
James II. was known throughout England. The B.’s rose at once 
from their position of political obscurity to an honoured and 
powerful place under the new régime. C., who now turned out to 
have been for a long time a plotter for the successful cause, was 
not long afterwards installed as a Court favourite, and his beautiful 
wife became the idol of society. Poor Mr. A., on the other hand, 
had a sour time of it. He had been bitterly opposed to the Prince 
of Orange, and naturally found his present predicament an em- 
barrassing one. He appears to have met with quite an Iliad of 
misfortunes and reverses; and a few years after William’s acces- 
sion he died. 

The general opinion was that he had devoted his latter days to 
religious exercises. Certain it is, that he was on terms of intimacy 
with an eminent divine of the day; indeed, a careful analysis of 
references satisfied me that the compiler of the mysterious MS. 
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and this divine could be no other than one and the same person. 
And the inference thence that he had died in the odour of sanctity 
would have been easy enough, save for one discordant and sinister 
circumstance. 

This was reserved for the very last paragraph of the narrative, 
and shed a peculiar and ill-omened light over all that had gone 
before. It was related in the transcriber’s own person; and after 
describing with some minuteness the last hours of Mr. A., it con- 
cluded as follows. I translate from the original Latin :— 

“Mr. A. having long lain without motion, breathing hoarsely, 
and with his eyes half open, and of a rigid and glazed appearance, 
as of a man already dead—all at once raised himself up in bed, 
with a strength and deliberation altogether unexpected: and 
having once or twice passed his hand over his brow, and coughed 
slightly in his throat, he said to me— 

“**Take your pen, friend, and write. I will now dictate my last 
will and testament.’ 

“It appeared to me that he must be delirious, both because he 
had, several hours previous, caused his will to be brought to him 
and read in his ear (this will bore date before the day of his 
intended marriage with Miss B.), and also because his aspect, not- 
withstanding the strength of his movements and voice, was more 
that of a corpse than of a living man; and he might have been 
believed, by those who put faith in such superstitions, to be 
animated by some unhallowed spirit not his own. 

“But when I showed him that former will, supposing him to 
have forgotten it, he bade me put it in the fire; and when this had 
been done, and the will consumed, he bade me write thus — 

“5, A., being nowe about to die, yet knowynge well the 
nature of this my act, doe herebye bequeathe my ondyinge Hatred 
to C., and to his wife (formerly Miss B.), to them and to their 
Posteritie. And I doe herebye pray Almighty God that the 
Revenge which my Soule hath desired and conceived, be fulfilled 
to the uttermoste, whether soon or hereafter: yea, at the perill of 
my Salvation. Amen!’” 

This Satanic composition was duly signed, sealed, and witnessed 
as A.’s last will and testament; and the latest earthly act of the 
wretched man was the affixing his signature to an instrument 
which, whatever other end it might accomplish, could hardly fail 
of exercising its deadliest venom against himself. 
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I lit a fresh cigar, poured out another glass of wine, and gave 
myself up to meditation. Those blank spaces completely mystified 
me. For what other object had this lengthy transcription been 
made than to record A.’s “last will,” and the causes leading up to 
and (so far as that was possible) justifying it? Yet, on the other 
hand, the careful omission of every clue whereby the persons con- 
cerned might have been identified seemed to annul and stultify the 
laborious record of their actions. Or if the composition were a 
mere fiction, why not have invented names as well as incidents ? 

But fiction, I was satisfied, it could not be. It was not the 
fashion to compose such fictions a hundred and fifty or more years 
ago. And it was not within the scope of such an arid old specimen 
of the antique clergy as he whose stilted Latin and angular chiro- 
graphy I had just examined to follow such a fashion even had it 
existed. No, no. Account for it how I might, the things here set 
down were facts, not fancies. 

The will was the only part of the compilation written in English, 
as though it were especially commended to the knowledge of all 
men: and it was certainly not the sort of thing a dying man would 
be apt to compose and have attested purely for his own amusement. 
Yet, as it stood, it was no more than a lifeless formula. But, 
indeed, so far as this feature of the narrative was concerned, the 
subtlest casuistry failed to enlighten me as to what Mr. A.’s pro- 
posed revenge had been, and how he expected it to be accom- 
plished. An attempt to make the tourmaline locket serve as a key 
to the enigma promised well at first, but could not quite be induced 
to fit the lock after all. Either the problem was too abstruse, or my 
head was not in the best condition for solving it. The longer I 
puzzled over it, the more plainly did my inefficiency appear ; and 
at last I came to the very sensible determination to go to bed, and 
hope for clearer faculties on the morrow. 

I had just finished winding up my watch, which marked half-past 
ten, when there was a violent ring at my door bell, followed by a 
rattling appeal to the knocker. 

“A telegram!” I exclaimed, falling back in my chair. ‘‘ The 
only thing I detest more than a postman. Well, the postman 
brought an enigma; perhaps the telegram may contain the 
solution.” 

It was not a telegram, but Calbot, to whom I have already made 
incidental allusion. He opened the library door without knocking, 
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came swiftly in, and walked up to the fire. This abruptness of 
manner, which was by no means proper to him, added to something 
very peculiar to his general aspect and expression, gave me quite a 
start. 

He was dressed in light in-door costume, and, in spite of the 
cold, had neither top-coat nor gloves. His face wore a pallor 
which would have been extraordinary in any one, but in a man 
whose cheek was ordinarily so ruddy and robust as Calbot’s, it was 
almost ghastly. He said nothing for some moments, but seemed 
to be struggling with an irrepressible and exaggerated physical 
tremor, resembling St. Vitus’s dance. I must say that my nerves 
have never been more severely tried than by this unexpected appa- 
rition, in so strange a guise, of a friend whom I had always looked 
upon as about the most imperturbable and common-sensible one I 
had. He was a young man, but older than his years, clear-headed, 
practical, clever, an excellent lawyer, and a fine fellow. Eccen- 
tricity of any kind was altogether foreign to his character. Some- 
thing very unpleasant, J apprehended, must be at the bottom of his 
present profound and uncontrollable agitation. 

Of course I jumped up after the first shock, and shook his hand 
—which, notwithstanding the cold weather and his own paleness, 
was dry and hot. I fancied Calbot hardly knew where he was 
or what he was doing; not that he seemed delirious, but rather 
overwhelmingly preoccupied about something altogether hateful 
and ugly. 

““What’s the matter, John ?” I said, instinctively using a sharp 
tone, and laying my hand heavily on his shoulder. “ Are you ill ?” 
Then a thought struck me, and I added “ Nothing wrong about 
Miss Burleigh, I hope ?” 

“ Drayton,” said my friend—his utterance was interrupted some- 
what by the nervous starts and twitches which still mastered his 
efforts to control them—“‘something terrible has happened. I wanted 
to tell you. I can’t fathom it. Drayton, I’ve seen may I take 
a glass of wine ?” 

He drank two glasses in quick succession. As he hardly ever 
touched wine, there was no little significance in the act. The rich 
old liquor evidently did him good. To tell the truth, I would 
rather have given him some brandy. He was not in a state to 
appreciate a fine flavour, and my port was as rare as it was good. 
However, I was really concerned about him, and would gladly have 
given the whole decanter-full to set him right again. 

He would not take a chair, but stood on the rug with his back to 
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the fire. As I sat looking up at his tall figure, I caught the painted 
eye of my priestly ancestor over his shoulder, and it seemed to me to 
twinkle with saturnine humour. 

“Well, what have you seen, Calbot ?” 

“Some evil thing has come between Miss Burleigh and me, and 
has parted us. I have seen it—two or three times. She has felt it. 
It’s killing her, Drayton. As forme . . . You knowme pretty well, 
and you know what my life has been thus far. I’ve not been a good 
man, of course; quite the contrary; I’ve done any quantity of bad 
things ; but I don’t know that I’ve committed any such hideous sin 
as ought to bring a punishment like this upon me—not to speak of 
her! Vm nota parricide, nor an adulterer; I never sold my salva- 
tion to the Devil—did I, Drayton ?” 

“No, no, of course not, my dear Calbot. You have a fever, that’s 
all. Don’t get excited. Just lie down on the sofa for half an hour, 
and quiet yourself a little.” 

“‘T see you think I’m out of my head, and no wonder. I behave 
like a madman. But I’m not mad at all; I wish I could think I 
were! This shuddering—it won’t last—but I tell you, Drayton, 
when you see a man of my health and strength stricken this way in 
two days, you may believe it would have driven many a man to 
madness, or to suicide” 

“Let me pour it out for you; your hand shakes so. I can give 
you some splendid French cognac, if you’d prefer it? Well.. Hadn’t 
you better lie down ?” 

“Come, I can control myself, now—I will!” said Calbot, through 
his teeth, and putting a strong constraint upon himself. For about 
a minute he kept silent, the blood gradually coming into his cheeks 
and the nervous twitchings growing less frequent. 

“ That’s better,” said I, encouragingly. ‘‘ You don’t look so much 
as though you'd seen a ghost, now. How is that Chancery case of 
yours getting on ?” 

“A ghost? You speak lightly enough, and I suppose your idea 
of a ghost is some conventional bogey such as children are scared 
with. We laugh at such things—heaven knows why! An evil, sin- 
breathing spirit, coming from hell to take vengeance, for some dead 
and buried wrong, upon living men and women—what is there 
laughable in that ?” 

“ Really, Calbot,” I said, with a smile—a rather uneasy smile, be 
it admitted—* I never laughed at a ghost, for the simple reason that 
I never saw one to laugh at.” 

“You never saw one, and you mean to hint, I suppose, that there 
are none to see ?” 
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** Well,” returned I, still maintaining a precarious grimace, “ I’m 
not a spiritualist, you know” 

“Nor I,” interrupted Calbot, in a lower and quieter tone than he 
had yet used. He took a chair, and, sitting down close in front of 
me, bent forward and whispered in my ear “‘ But I saw the soul of 
a dead man yesterday; and this afternoon I saw it again, and 
chased it from the Burleighs’ house in Mayfair, along the Strand, 
and through the heart of London, to its grave in St. G——’s 
churchyard. I copied the inscription on the stone: it is a very old 
one, as you will see by the date.” 

A far bolder man than I have ever claimed to be might have felt 
his heart stand still at this speech ; and its effect on me was greatly 
heightened by Calbot’s tone and manner, and by the way he 
fastened his eyes upon me. Nor were the circumstances in other 
respects reassuring—alone at night, with a man three or four times 
my physical equal, who was wholly emancipated from rational con- 
trol. I sat quite still for a few moments—very long moments they 
seemed to me—staring helplessly at Calbot, who took a small note- 
book out of his pocket, tore out a leaf with something scrawled on 
it, and handed it to me. I read it mechanically—‘ Archibald 
Armstrong. Died February 6th, 1698.” Meanwhile Calbot helped 
himself to another glass of wine; but I was too much unnerved to 
restrain him, and, indeed, too much bewildered. 

** Archibald Armstrong,” muttered I, repeating the name aloud: 
“died February 6th—yes ; but it was this present year 1875—not 
1698. Why, I went to the auction-sale of his effects this very 
afternoon !” 

“Keep the paper,” said Calbot, not noticing my observation, “it 
may possibly lead to something. And now I wish you to listen to 
my statement. I am neither crazy, Drayton, nor intoxicated. But 
Iam not the same man you have known heretofore; my life has 
been seared—blasted. Perhaps you think my language extrava- 
gant ; but after what I have experienced there can be no such thing 
as extravagance forme. It is an awful thing,” he added, witha 
long involuntary sigh, “to have been face to face with an evil 
spirit !” 

“In heaven’s name, Calbot,” cried I, starting up from my chair, 
and trembling all over, I believe, from nervous excitement, ‘‘ don’t 
go on talking and looking like that. If you can tell me a straight- 
forward, consistent story, I’ll listen to it; but these hints and inter- 
jections of yours will drive me mad!” 

“I’m going to tell you, Drayton, though it will be the next worst 
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thing to meeting that Thing itself, to tell about it. But the 
matter is too grim earnest to allow of trifling. You have a great 
deal of knowledge on queer and out-of-the-way subjects, Drayton, 
and I thought it not impossible that you might make some sugges- 
tions, for there must be some reason for this hideous visitation— 
some cause for it; and though all is over for me now, there would 
be a kind of satisfaction in knowing what that reason was. Besides, 
I must speak to some one, and you are a dear friend, and an old one.” 

I was a good deal relieved to hear Calbot speak thus affectionately 
of our relations with each other; and indeed he appeared no way 
inclined to violence. Accordingly, having offered him a Cabana 
(which he refused) I put the box and the decanter back in thé cup- 
board, and locked the door. Then, relighting my own cigar, and 
putting a lump or two of coal on the fire, I resumed my chair, and 
bade my friend begin his story. 


VI. 

“There was an intermarriage between the Burleighs and the 
Calbots four or five generations ago,” said he; “I found the record 
of it in our family papers, shortly before Miss Burleigh and I were 
engaged ; but it appears not to have turned out well. I don’t know 


whether the husband and wife quarrelled, or whether their troubles 
came from some outside interference ; but they had not been long 
married before a separation took place—not a regular divorce, but 
the wife went quietly back to her father’s house, and my ancestor is 
supposed to have gone abroad. But this was not the end of it, 
Drayton ; for some years later, the husband returned, and he and 
his wife lived together again.” 

“Was there any further estrangement between them, after- 
wards ?” 

“It is an ugly story,” said Calbot, gloomily, getting up from his 
chair, and taking his old place before the fire. ‘‘ No; they lived 
together—as long as they did live! But it was about the era of the 
witchcraft mania—or delusion, if you choose to call it so—and it is 
strongly hinted in some of the documents in my possession that the 
Calbots were—not witches—but victims of witchcraft. They 
accused no one, but they seemed to have been shunned by every- 
body like persons under the shadow of a curse. Well—it wasn’t a 
great while before Mrs. Calbot died, and her husband went mad 
soon afterwards. There were two children. One of them, the son, 
was born before the first separation. The other, a daughter, came 
into the world after the reunion, and she was an idiot! ” 
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‘An ugly story, sure enough,” said I, shrugging my shoulders 
with a chilly sensation; ‘but what has,it to do with your business ?” 

“Perhaps nothing; but there is one thing which would go for 
nothing in the way of legal evidence, but which has impressed me, 
nevertheless. The date of the second coming-together of my 
ancestor and his wife was 1698.” 

“Well ?” 

“If you look at that paper I gave you you'll see the date of 
Armstrong’s death is also 1698.” 

* Still I don’t see the point.” 

“It’s simply this: the—Thing I saw was the condemned soul 
of that Archibald Armstrong. Who he may have been I don’t 
know; but I can’t help believing that my ancestor knew him when 
he was still in the flesh. ‘They had a feud, perhaps—may be, 
about this very marriage—of course you understand I’m only 
supposing a case. Well, Calbot gets the better of his rival, and 
is married. Then Armstrong exerts his malignant ingenuity to 
set them at odds with each other. He may have played on the 
superstitious fancies which they probably shared with others of 
that age, and at last we may suppose he accomplished their 
separation.” 

“An ingenious idea,” I admitted, ‘‘ but what about your date ?” 

‘Why, on hearing of his death, they would naturally suppose 
all danger over, and that they might live together unmolested. 
And from this point you may differ with me or not, as you choose. 
I believe that it was only after Armstrong was dead that his power 
for evil became commensurate with his will. I believe, Drayton,” 
said Calbot, drawing himself up to his full height, and emphasising 
his words with the slow gesture of his right arm, “that the soul of 
that dead man haunted that wretched couple from the day of his 
death until the whole tragedy was consummated—until the woman 
died and the man went mad. And I believe that his devilish 
malignity has lived on to this day, and wreaked itself, a second 
time, on Miss Burleigh and myself.” 

There was a short pause, during which my poor friend stood 
tapping one foot on the hearth-rug, his eyes bent downwards in 
sombre abstraction. 

“ Look here, my dear John,” I said at length, speaking with an 
effort, for there was a sensation of heavy oppression on my chest; 
“listen to me, old fellow. You've had time to cool down and 
bethink yourself: so far as I can judge you appear, as you say, 
neither crazy nor intoxicated. Now I wish you, remembering that 
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we are sensible, enlightened men, living in London in this year 
1875, to tell me honestly whether I am to understand you as 
deliberately asserting a belief in visitations from the other world. 
Because, really, you know, that is what any one would infer from 
the way you have been talking this evening.” 

“I see there would be little use, Drayton, in my answering your 
question directly ; but I will give you a deliberate and honest account 
of my personal experiences during these last two days: there will 
be no danger of your mistaking my meaning then. You won’t 
mind my walking up and down the room while I’m speaking, will 
you? The subject is a painful one, and motion seems to make 
it easier, somehow.” 

I did mind it very much, it made me as nervous as a water- 
beetle; but, of course, I forbore to say so, and Calbot went on. 

“I said I found out all this ancestral trouble some time before 
I was engaged; and, as you may imagine, I kept silence about it 
to Miss Burleigh. I think now it was a mistake to do so; but my 
ideas on many subjects have undergone modification of late. I 
believe I had forgotten all about the discovery by the time I had 
made up my mind to risk an avowal: at any rate, I had no mis- 
givings about it; and when I came out from my interview with 
her—the happiest man in England !—ah, Drayton, it seemed to me 
then that there could be no more pains nor shadows in life for me 
thenceforward for ever !” 

I devoutly wished, not for the first time that evening, that Calbot 
would not be so painfully in earnest. In his normal state it was 
difficult to get a serious word out of him; he was brimming over 
with quaint humour and fun ; but, as he himself had remarked, he 
was another man to-day. After walking backwards and forwards 
once or twice in silence, he continued :— 

“ You know how happy I was those first few days? I dare say 
you wished me and my happiness in Jericho, when I insisted on 
deluging you with an account of it. Think! Drayton, that was 
hardly a week ago. Well, as soon as I had got a little bit used to 
the feeling of being engaged, I began to think what I should give 
her—Edna, you know—for a betrothal gift. A ring, of course, is 
the usual thing; but I couldn’t be satisfied with a ring: I wanted 
my gift to be something rare—unique; in short, something differ- 
ent from what any other fellow could give his mistress; for I loved 
her more than any woman was ever loved before. After a good 
deal of fruitless bother, I suddenly bethought myself of a jewel-box 


which had belonged to my mother—God bless her!—and which 
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she had bequeathed to me, intending, very likely, that I should use 
it for the very purpose 1 was now thinking of. I got out the box, 
and over-hauled it. There was a lot of curious old trinkets in it; 
but the thing which at once took my eye was a delicately wrought 
gold necklace, that looked as though it had been made expressly 
for Edna’s throat. There was a locket attached to it, which I at first 
meant to take off; but on examining it closely, I found it was quite 
worthy of the chain—was an exquisite work of art, indeed. It was 
made of a dark yellow or brownish sort of stone, semi-transparent, 
and was engraven with a very finely wrought bas-relief.” 

“‘ Calbot !” exclaimed I, starting upright in my chair, ‘‘ what sort 
of a stone did you say that locket was made of ?” 

“What is the matter ?” returned he, stopping short in his walk 
and facing me with a glance partly apprehensive, partly expectant. 
“*T never saw exactly such a stone before—but why ?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said I, after a moment’s excited thought; “it 
certainly is very straage! But, never mind, go on,” I added, 
throwing a glance at the old manuscript which lay open on 
the table; “go on. [I'll tell you afterwards ; I must turn it over 
in my mind a bit.” 

“The reason I described it so minutely,” remarked Calbot, “ was 
that I got a notion into my head that it had something to do with 
what happened afterwards, and the reason of that notion is, 
that almost from the very moment that Edna took the necklace— 
I clasped it round her neck myself—the strange, awful influence, 
visitation—call it what you like—began to be apparent. 

“Oh, Drayton, you can never know how lovely, how divine 

he looked that evening. She had on what they call, I believe, 
a demi-toilette; open at the throat, you know, and half the arm 
showing. No woman could have looked more beautiful than she, 
before I put on the chain and locket; yet when they were on, she 
looked as handsome again. It was really wonderful—the effect they 
had. Her eyes deepened, and an indescribable change or modula- 
tion—imperceptible, very likely, to anyone beside myself, her lover 
—came over her face. I think it was a shade of sadness— 
of mystery—no, I can only repeat that it was indescribable; but 
it gave her beauty just the touch that made it, humanly speaking, 
perfect. I dare say this is all very tiresome to you, Drayton, but | 
can’t help it!” 

“Oh, go on, my dear fellow,” said I, warmly; for, indeed, I 
was moved as well as excited. ‘Won't you sit down? Here, take 
my chair!” 
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But he would not. 

“‘ As I fastened the clasp, I said ‘ You are fettered for ever now, 
Edna!’ and she said, with her eyes sparkling ‘ Yes, I am the thrall 
of the locket; the giver may lead me in triumph where he will!’ 
Just as the words passed her lips, Drayton, I felt a sensation of 
coldness and depression: I gave an involuntary shudder, and looking 
quickly in Edna’s eyes, I saw there the very reflection of my own 
feeling! We were alone, and yet there seemed to be a third person 
present—cold, hateful, malevolent. He seemed to be between us 
—to be pressing us irresistibly apart; and I felt powerless to con- 
tend against the insidious influence; and so was she. For an 
instant or two we gazed fearfully and strangely at each other; then 
she said, faintly ‘Come to me—take me!’ and half held out her 
arms, her face and lips all pale. Drayton, I cannot tell you what a 
desperate struggle I had with myself then! My whole soul leapt out 
towards her with a passion such as I had never known before ; 
and yet my body seemed paralysed. I had,felt something similar 
to it in dreams before then ; but the dream pain was nothing to the 
real pain. A cold dead hand was on my heart, dragging it back- 
ward, deadening it; and another at my throat, stifling me. But I 
fought against it—it seemed to me I sweated drops of blood—but 
I overcame. I put my arm round her waist—I kissed her ; and yet, 
though I seemed to hold her—though our lips seemed to meet— 
still that Thing was between us—we did not really touch each 
other! With all our love, we were like lifeless clay to one another’s 
caress. It was a mockery,—our souls could meet no more.” Here 
Calbot covered his eyes with his hand for a short time. “It was 
the last time I ever kissed her,” said he. 

I said nothing ; my sympathy with my hapless friend was keen. 
Yet I must confess to a secret sensation of relief that there was to 
be no more kissing. It was natural, under the circumstances, that 
Calbot—poor fellow—should speak recklessly; but I am a bachelor, 
a confirmed bachelor, and such descriptions distress me ; they make 
me restless, wakeful, and unhappy. Yes, I was glad we had had the 
last of them. 

“Tt all passed very quickly, and a third person would perhaps 
have seen no change in us; probably the change was more inward 
than outward, after all. It was peculiar that we, both of us, by a 
tacit understanding, forbore to speak to each other .of this dismal 
mystery that had so suddenly grown up between us. It was too 
real, and at the same time too hopeless ; but to have acknowledged 
it would have been to pronounce it hopeless indeed. We would not 
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do that yet. We sat apart, quietly and conventionally making 
observations on ordinary topics, as though we had been newly 
introduced. And yet my betrothal gift was round her neck, moving 
as she breathed; and we loved each other, and our hearts were 
breaking. Oh, it is cruel!” 

In exclaiming thus, my friend (being at the further end of the 
room at the time) struck his foot sharp against the leg of a small 
antique table, which stood against the wall. Like many other 
valuable things, the table was fragile, and the leg broke. The table 
tipped over, and a vase (the ancestral vase, containing the elixir of 
life) fell off to the floor. © 

Calbot—I think it was much to his credit—found room amidst 
his proper anguish to be sincerely distressed at this accident. On 
picking up the vase, however, he immediately exclaimed that it was 
unbroken. This was fortunate: the table could be mended, but 
the vase, not to speak of its contents, would have been irre- 
placeable. Calbot pufgit carefully on the study table, beside the 
MS.; set the invalid table in a corner; and then, to my great satis- 
faction, drew up a chair to the fire, and continued his sad story in 
a civilised posture. 

VII. 

“TI did not stay long after this; and ours was a strange parting 
that evening, if our hearts could have been seen. We felt it a 
relief to separate, and yet the very relief was a finer kind of 
pain. We knew not what had befallen us; but, perhaps, we 
both had a hope, then, that another day would somehow set things 
right. 

‘IT only took her hand in saying good-bye; but again it seemed 
as if her soft fingers were not actually in contact with mine—as if 
some rival hand were interposed. And I noticed (as I had done 
once or twice before during our latter conversation) that, even while 
the farewell words were being spoken, she turned her head abruptly 
with a startled, listening expression, as though another voice had 
spoken close at her ear. I could hear nothing, nor understand the 
dimly terrified look in her eyes—a look appealing and yet shrinking. 
But afterwards I understood it all. When I reached the street, | 
turned back, and caught a glimpse of Edna at the window. Beside 
her I fancied I distinguished the half-defined outlines of a strange 
figure—that of a man who appeared to be gesticulating in an extra- 
vagant manner. But before I could decide whether it were a 
shadow or a reality, Edna had turned away, and the apparition 
vanished with her.” 
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“Her father, of course,” I threw in, with a glance over my 
shoulder, “‘or, perhaps, it was the footman.” Calbot made no 
reply. 

“TI got up yesterday morning,” said he, “‘ convinced that the 
whole thing was a delusion. I took a brisk walk round Hyde Park, 
ate a good breakfast, and by eleven o’clock was on my way to her 
house, sure that I should find her as cheerfully disposed to laugh at 
our dolorous behaviour the night before as I myself was. I went 
down Piccadilly in the best of spirits; but on turning the corner of 
Park Lane, I very plainly saw three persons coming down towards 
me.” 

Here Calbot paused so long that I could hardly refrain from 
springing out of my chair. I had never heard him argue a case 
before a jury; but had I been the presiding judge himself, I was 
convinced that Calbot could have moulded my opinions to whatso- 
ever issue he had pleased. But, on the other hand, I doubt whether 
he was aware of his own best powers. ,The effect he was now 
producing on me was certainly not the result of any premeditated 
artifice. 

“I saw Edna,” he finally went on, speaking in a husky, labouring 
tone, and gazing intently over my shoulder, as if he saw her ¢here. 
“ She was walking in the centre, with a weary, lifeless step, her 
head bent downwards: on her right was her father, as jolly and 
portly as ever: and on her left, Drayton, was the same strange 
figure of which I fancied I had caught a glimpse the night before. 
It was no shadow now, however, but looked as real and palpable as 
General Burleigh himself. It appeared to be diligently addressing 
itself to Edna, occasionally even stooping to speak in her ear; and 
once I saw it put its arm round her waist, and apparently press its 
bearded cheek to her own.” 

“Why, in Heaven’s name, Calbct, didn’t you” But there 
was something in my friend’s eyes, as he turned them on me, which 
made me break off just there. 

“When I first turned the corner the three were sixty or seventy 
yards distant. It struck me at once that Edna seemed to have no 
direct consciousness of the stranger’s presence. That is, she did 
not act as if he were visible to her; though, at the same time, I 
could hardly doubt that the idea of him was present to her mind ; 
and from her manner of involuntary shrinking and starting when 
the Thing became particularly demonstrative in its manner, I fancied 
that the words which it appeared to address to her insinuated them- 
selves into her brain under the form of dismal and _ hateful 
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thoughts. Perhaps, Drayton, the base or wicked notions that 
sometimes creep into our minds unawares, asserting themselves 
our own, are whispered to us by some evil spirit, invisible to our 
sight, but capable of impressing the immaterial part of us all the 
more effectively. 

** As they drew near, I could no longer doubt that the Thing was 
viewless, not only to Edna, but to every one else besides myself 
alone. Had it been otherwise, the figure’s remarkable costume, no 
less than its many eccentricities, would have drawn a great crowd 
in afew moments. It was a tall, fantastic apparition, clad in a 
black velvet cloak and doublet, silk hose, and high-heeled shoes. 
On its head was a broad-brimmed hat, with heavy plumes ; there 
were lace ruffles at its wrists and round its throat. A long rapier 
dangled by its side; its beard was grey and peaked, but a 
copious brown wig flowed out beneath the hat and rested on the 
shoulders. 

“Its gait, as it stalked along the pavement, was mincing and 
affected, and under other circumstances I might have laughed 
at it. Its manner and gestures were absurdly exaggerated and 
fantastic. It was continually bowing and scraping to Edna, and 
seemingly making hot love to her; but as often as she winced or 
shrank from it, it appeared hugely delighted, throwing up its arms, 
wagging its head, and contorting its body, as if carried away by an 
immoderate fit of laughter. 

“The sun was shining broadly, but none of its rays seemed to fall 
on the sable garments of this singular personage. In fact, though 
I saw him as plainly as I now see you, Drayton, I was, nevertheless, 
well aware that here was something more or less than flesh and 
blood. It was a being of another ‘state than this mortal one of 
ours. I say I saw him; and yet I do not believe that it was 
with my natural eyesight. A deeper sense of vision had been 
temporarily opened within me, and this spectre came within its 
scope. 

“For a spectre it was. General Burleigh, striding bluffly along 
by the other side of his daughter, swinging his cane, twisting his 
moustachios, and ever and anon smiling and bowing to a passing 
friend, was ludicrously unconscious of there being anything super- 
natural in his vicinity. Moreover, I saw at least twenty persons pass 
the apparition shoulder to shoulder, evidently without seeing it; 
though they would often shiver, and wrap their top-coats or shawls 
more closely round them, as if a sudden blast of icy air had 
penetrated them. All this time the three were approaching 
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slowly, and were now but little more than twenty paces distant. I 
had not moved a step since first coming in view of them, and had 
kept my eyes fixed point-blank upon the apparition. 

“At this moment I was puzzled to observe that the black- 
garmented figure was a good deal less distinctly discernible than 
when it had been farther off. The sun was still as bright as ever, 
the air as clear, but the outline of the shape was blurred and 
undefined, as though seen out of focus through a telescope. 
General Burleigh now caught sight of me for the first time, and 
his cordial gesture of salute caused Edna quickly to raise her eyes. 
We saw despair in each other’s looks, and then she dropped her 
eyes again, and moved wearily onward. Simultaneously with her 
glance the spectre (which appeared to be as unconscious of every- 
thing save Edna and myself, as every one except us was of it)—the 
spectre also directed its gaze at me. I can never forget that face, 
Drayton. I seemed to grow older and more miserable as I con- 
fronted it. And all the while it was getting less and less per- 
ceptible: now it was magnified, clouded, and distorted; but the 
devilish expression of it was still recognisable. Now it faded or 
expanded into vagueness ; only a foggy shadow seemed gliding by 
Edna’s side; and when she was within ten paces, and her father’s 
voice was speaking out its hearty welcome to me, every trace even 
of the shadow had disappeared ; nothing was left but that chil- 
liness and horror of the heart which I had felt the night previous, 
but now vastly intensified, because I was no longer ignorant of the 
cause of it. Edna and I would never again be alone together. 
This devil was to haunt us henceforth, mocking our love by its 
hideous mimicry and derision, marring and polluting our most sacred 
secrets, sickening our hearts and paralysing our hope and reliance 
in each other. We could neither escape it nor resist it; and its 
invisibility when we were together was not the least fearful thing 
about it. To see it, awful as it was, must be less unendurable than 
to imagine it, unseen; and the certainty that, so often as I left 
Edna, I should leave this devil in her company, visible once more 
the moment he was out of my reach, but never to be met and 
grappled with hand to hand—this was hard to bear! Had ever 
mortal man before such a rival ? 

“All this, of course, was but dimly apprehended by my mind at 
the time ; but I had sufficient opportunity to muse upon it after- 
wards. General Burleigh seized my hand, and shook the head of 
his cane at me. 

“*Shall be obliged to court-martial you, young man! What 
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have you been doing to my daughter, sir? Why, no one can geta 
word or a smile out of her, since you came with your tomfooleries ! 
She keeps all her good humour for you, confound you! It’s witch- 
craft—you’ve bewitched my little girl, with your lockets and your 
necklaces and your tomfooleries! You've bewitched her—and Ill 
have you court-martialed, and executed for witchcraft, by Jove! 
Ha, ha, ha! Ha, ha, ha!’ And with that he gripped my hand 
again, and vowing that the club was the only place for him since I 
had appeared with my tomfooleries and witchcraft, he swung round 
on his heel and strode away, his broad military shoulders shaking 
with jollity ; and left Edna alone with me—and my rival ! 

“We strolled off along Piccadilly, and I dare say every man we 
met was envying me from the bottom of his heart. But though her 
arm was in mine, I knew I might as well have been miles away 
from her. And we both were reticent of our words on all matters 
lying near our hearts, as if that third presence had been as palpable 
and visible as it was otherwise real. We spoke constrainedly and 
coldly; nay, we even tried not to /hink of our love or of our misery, 
lest it might possess power to see our thoughts as well as hear our 
voices. We walked on, seldom looking at one another, for fear of 
catching a glimpse of it in each other’s eyes. I saw, however, that 
Edna still wore her locket—indeed, she had told me, the night 
before, that she would never take it off, until I bade her do so. 

*“**So, your father thinks you bewitched, Edna,’ I said at length, 
trying to throw off the incubus a little. 

“«*T am not very well, I think.’ 

“* He seemed to fancy the spell was connected with that old 
locket,’ I continued ; my very disinclination to the subject driving 
me to tamper with it. 

*« * Perhaps it is,’ returned Edna, listlessly, lifting her hand for a 
moment to her throat. ‘I am not quite used to it yet.’ 

“**To witchcraft, do you mean? You have seen no phantoms, 
have you ?’ 

“I felt her little hand clutch my arm with an involuntary start. 
I looked down, and she met my eye with a blush, and at the same 
time with terrified, shrinking expression that was bitter to behold. 

“*T see nothing with my open eyes,’ she said, scarcely above a 
whisper; ‘but at night—I cannot help my dreams ; and they follow 
me into the day.’ 

“It was as I had thought, therefore: the spectre was not objec- 
tively visible to her. She could not get away from her own self, 
and hence could gain no point of vantage whence her persecutor 
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could be seen. There was little doubt, nevertheless, that her 
mental picture of him agreed with my ocular experience. It 
seemed to me, on the whole, that her burden must be far harder to 
bear than mine. There is a kind of relief in being able to facea 
horror; and my own feelings, since seeing this evil spirit which 
was haunting us, had been in a certain sense more tolerable, if more 
hopeless, than the night before. But how did I know what agony 
she might suffer! Even her innocent sleep was not sacred from this 
evil thing; all her maiden reserve and delicacy were outraged; she 
could be safe nowhere—no one could protect her; and with me, 
who would have given my life to please a whim of hers, her suffer- 
ing and exposure must be less endurable than anywhere else. I 
could well understand her blush—poor girl—poor girl !” 

Not for many years—not since, in fact, certain sad experiences 
of my own early days—had I been so deeply stirred as by this 
recital of Calbot’s. His voice had great compass and expression, 
and the needs of his profession had given its natural powers every 
cultivation. He had a way of dwelling on certain words, and or 
occasionally pausing, or appearing to hesitate, which greatly added 
to the effect of his narrative. All this might be acquired by art, 
but not so the ever and anon recurring falterings and breaks, into 
which (as now) he was unexpectedly betrayed. I felt that it was 
unwise in me to listen to him—to sympathise with him—as I was 
doing ; yet could I not find it in my heart to stophim. All fears 
of violence on his part had been for some time past allayed. I 
was well aware that my encouragement of his confidences could 
only result in my passing a feverish, uncomfortable night, and a 
listless, dismal morrow, and yet I forbore to interrupt him. Ah! 
it is we old bachelors who have hearts after all. 

I blew my nose, Calbot cleared his throat, and continued. 


VIII. 

“Well, Drayton, I shan’t keep you much longer. From Pic- 
cadilly we turned into Bond Street, and were walking up the 
sidewalk on the left-hand side, when suddenly Edna stopped, and 
clasped both her hands round my arm. She uttered a low excla- 
mation, and trembled perceptibly. Her face, as I looked at it, 
was quite rigid and colourless. I did not know what was the 
matter, but fearing she was about to swoon, I looked round for 
acab. In so doing my eye caught my own reflection in a mirror, 
fixed at a shop entrance on the other side of the street. It was in 
this direction that Edna also was gazing, and the next moment I 
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no longer wondered at her ghastly aspect. Close by her shoulder 
appeared the fantastic, black-garmented figure which I had seen a 
while before in Park Lane. He was making the wildest and most 
absurd gestures—grinning, throwing about his arms, making pro- 
found mock obeisances, and evidently in an ecstasy of enjoyment. 
I looked suddenly round, but the place which should have been 
occupied by the original of the reflection appeared entirely empty. 
Looking back to the mirror, however, there was the spectre again, 
actually capering with ugly glee. 

“Meantime people were beginning to notice the strange be- 
haviour of Edna and myself, and I was thankful when a passing 
cab enabled me to shield her from their scrutiny. No sooner 
were we seated than she fainted away, and only recovered a few 
moments before we stopped at her door. As I helped her out she 
looked me sadly in the face, and said— 

** «Come to me to-morrow afternoon—for the last time.’ 

“I could say nothing against her decision, Drayton; I felt we 
should be really more united, living apart, than were we to force 
ourselves to outward association. Our calamity was too strong for 
us; separation might appease the mysterious malice of the phan- 
tom, and cause him to return whither he belonged. The per- 
secution of our long-dead ancestors now recurred to me, as I had 
read it a week or two before in those dusty old documents, and I 
could not help seeing a strange similarity between their fate and 
ours. Yet we had an advantage in not being married, and in 
having the warning of their history before us. You see,” observed 
Calbot, somewhat bitterly, “‘even I can talk of advantages !” 

“I went to her house to-day and had a short interview. I 
cannot tell you in detail what we said, but it seems to me as 
though the memory of it would gradually oust all other memories 
from my mind. I told her that passage of history: we agreed to 
part—for ever in this world. I took back the chain and locket 
which I had given her but so short a time before. We said good- 
bye, in cold and distant words. We could not gratify the evil 
spirit, which we knew was watching us, by any embrace or show 
of grief and passion. We could be proud in our despair.” 

“One moment, Calbot,” said I, interrupting him at this point; 
‘you say she gave you back the locket ?” 

“Te.” 

‘Is it in your possession now ?” 

“It is at the bottom of the Thames.” 

“‘Good! And have you or Miss Burleigh seen anything of your 
phantom since then ?” 
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“You forget that we parted only this afternoon. But I under- 
stand your question. No, Drayton, it is there that the fate of 
our ancestors gives us timely warning. We must never meet 
again.” 

“*T don’t consider the cases parallel ; and besides,” I added, with 
a glance at my MS., “there is perhaps another point to be con- 
sidered. However, finish your story, if there be any more to 
tell.” 

“A little more, and then my story will be finished indeed! I 
am going with the new expedition to the North Pole, and it will be 
my own fault if I return. Well, after leaving her, I came straight 
down stairs and hurried out. I felt as though I must go mad, or 
kill some one—myself perhaps. As I stood on the door-step, 
mechanically buttoning up my Ulster, I felt that creeping, sicken- 
ing chill once more, and knew that the unholy Thing had passed 
me. I looked sharply about, and in a moment or two I saw it, as 
plainly as ever. It stood on the sunlit pavement, about fifty yards 
away, and appeared to be beckoning me to approach. 

“‘I watched it for perhaps a minute, and then a sudden fury took 
possession of me. My hatred against this devil which had blighted 
my life and Edna’s must have leapt up in my eyes, for I fancied, 
from the way the phantom leered at me, that he meant to claim a 
sort of relationship with me—as though I were become a devil too. 
Well, if I were a devil, perhaps I might be able to inflict some 
torture on this my fellow. I sprang down the steps, and set off 
towards it. It waited until I had passed over more than half the 
intervening distance, and then it suddenly turned and walked onward 
before me. So a chase began.” 

‘Good gracious, Calbot,” remonstrated I ; “ you don’t mean to 
tell me you ran after it—in the face of all London, too!” 

“I would have followed it to its own hell if it had led me there,” 
he returned. “At first it stalked along swiftly but easily, only 
occasionally cutting a grotesque caper in the air, with a flourish of 
its arms and legs. It kept always the same distance in front of me 
—with no effort could I lessen the interval. Nevertheless, I 
gradually increased my speed almost to a run, much to the apparent 
delight of the hobgoblin, who skipped with frantic glee over the 
cold pavements, occasionally half facing about to wave me on. It 
turned the corner of Piccadilly, and I lost sight of it for a moment; 
but, hurrying up, there it was again, a short distance up the street. 
It made me a profound mock obeisance, and immediately set off 
anew. 
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** As I need not tell you, the figure which I was pursuing was 
visible only to myself. The street was full of people, there were all 
the usual noise, bustle, and gaiety of the city at that hour; but 
though it passed through the midst of the crowd, in all the fantas- 
tic singularity of its costume and manner, no one stepped out of 
its way, or turned to gaze at it. That it should be so terrible a 
reality to me, and at the same time so completely non-existent to ~ 
the rest of the world, affected me strangely. Here was a new bond 
of relationship between me and it. My misery and I were one; 
but the link which united us was a cap of invisibility for the 
demon. 

** J was not invisible, however, nor unnoticed. I was conscious 
that every one was staring at me—and no wonder! I must have 
presented an odd spectacle, hurrying onward with no apparent 
object, and with an expression of face which may well have been 
startling to behold. But so long as no attempt was made to stop 
me, I was indifferent to remark. I had determined to follow my 
black friend in the plumed hat, no matter where the chase might 
lead me. 

“The pace grew quicker and quicker. We went down the Hay- 
market, and weré now in the throng of the Strand. All the places 
which I know so well passed by like remembered dreams. They 
seemed illusions, and the only real substance in the world was this 
Thing that I pursued. The dark shape continued to glide forward 
with easy speed, ever and anon giving me a glimpse of the pallid 
malignance of its evil visage; but my own breath was beginning to 
come hard, and the difficulty of forcing a path through the press 
became greater as we neared the heart of the city. Passing beneath 
Temple Bar, the spectre stopped a moment and stamped its foot 
imperiously, at the same time beckoning to me with an impatient 
gesture. I sprang forward, yearning to grapple with it; but it was 
gone again, and seemed to flit like a shadow along the sidewalk. 
Its merriment, however, now forsook all bounds—it appeared to be 
in a ceaseless convulsion of chuckling laughter. We flew onward, 
but so absorbed in my pursuit had I now become, that I recollect 
nothing distinctly until the tower of St. G——’s came into view. I 
think a premonition of what was to occur entered my mind then. 
The hobgoblin disappeared—seemingly through the iron railing of 
the contracted graveyard which bounds the northern side of the 
church. I came up to the railing and looked within. It was sitting 
on an ancient headstone blackened by London smoke and worn by 
time ; it sat with its elbows on its knees, and its head in its hands. 
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A sombre shadow fell about it, which the cheerful sunshine could 
not penetrate ; but its awful eyes emitted a dusky phosphorescent 
glare, dimly illuminating the leering features. As I looked, a change 
came over them—they were now those of a corpse already moulder- 
ing in decay—crumbling into nothingness before my eyes. The 
whole figure gradually faded or darkened away: I cannot tell how 
or when it vanished. Presently I was staring fixedly at an old 
tombstone, with a name and a date upon it; but the churchyard 
was empty.” 
IX. 

Of my own accord I now reproduced my decanter of port wine, 
and Calbot and I finished it before either of us spoke another 
word. 

What he was thinking of meanwhile I know not; for my part, 
I was endeavouring to put in order a number of disjointed ideas, 
imbibed at various epochs during this evening, whose logical 
arrangement, I was convinced, would go far towards elucidating 
much of the mystery. . As to the positively supernatural part of 
Calbot’s experience, of course I had no way of accounting for that; 
but I fancied there were materials at hand tolerably competent to 
raise a ghost, allowing such a thing as a ghost to be possible. 

“T am glad, Calbot,” I began, “that you came to me. Your good 
sense—or instinct, perhaps, directed you aright. Do not despair; 
I should not be surprised were we to manage between us to 
discover that your happiness, so far from being at an end, was just 
on the point of establishing itself upon a trustworthy foundation.” 
Calbot shook his head gloomily. ‘“ Well, well,” resumed I, “ let us 
see. In the first place—as regards that locket. It will perhaps 
surprise you to learn that I had heard of it before you came this 
evening—had read quite a minute description of it, in fact.” 

“‘Where ?” demanded my friend, raising his eyes. 

“That will appear later. I must first ask you whether, in the old 
family documents you spoke of, the personal appearance of this 
Archibald Armstrong was particularly delineated ?” 

“T hardly know; I have no recollection of ang especial passage 
—and yet I fancy it must have been given with some fulness; 
because when I saw the hobgoblin, its costume and aspect seemed 
curiously familiar.” 

“ And had I seen it, there is little doubt in my mind that I should 
have recognised it also.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Calbot, sitting upright in his chair, “ how 
happens that ?” 
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“Wait a moment,—I am merely collecting evidence. Now, 
have you any reason to suppose that a connection of any sort, 
friendly, business, or other, subsisted between your unhappy ances- 
tor and this Armstrong previous to the former’s marriage ?” 

“Do you mean whether he was under any obligations to 
Armstrong ?” 

et 

“He may have been—but the idea is new tome. How”—— 

“IT am not done yet. Now, did it never occur to you—or, 
I should say, does it not seem probable —that the locket 
which you had found hidden away in your mother’s jewel-box 
was in some way connected with the family tragedy you told me of ?” 

“I have thought of it, Drayton; there is no difficulty in 
imagining such a thing; the trouble is, we haven’t the slightest 
evidence of it.” 

‘I was about to say,” I rejoined, “‘ that there is direct evidence 
of precisely such a locket having been bought, in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, by precisely such a looking man as the hob- 
goblin you saw to-day. It was to be a wedding gift to the woman 
he was to marry the next day.” 

Drayton!” 

“That woman deceived him, and eloped on the eve of her mar- 

riage with a profégé of his. He professed forgiveness, and sent the 


locket as a pledge of it.” 


“Odd!” 
“He died in 1698, and his last recorded words were a curse 


invoked upon those whom he had before professed to pardon— 
upon them and their posterity.” 

“ But, Drayton—what” 

“‘It is my opinion that his forgiveness was merely a cloak to his 
deadly and unrelenting hatred. It is my opinion, Calbot, that the 
pledge he gave was poisonous with evil and malicious influences. 
The locket was made of tourmaline, which has mysterious pro- 
perties. No doubt he believed it a veritable witch’s talisman; and 
from the sufferiffgs which afterwards befell his enemies (not to 
speak of your own experience) one might almost fancy witchcraft 
to be not entirely a delusion after all.” 

“One might, indeed! But if, as you seem to imply, this locket 
enabled Armstrong to persecute Calbot and his wife, why did not 
they send it back or destroy it ?” 

“Simply because they were not aware of its evil nature, and 
fancied that Armstrong’s (if it were his) profession of forgiveness 
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had been genuine. Very likely Mrs. Calbot habitually wore it on 
her bosom, as Miss Burleigh did again yesterday, more than a 
century later. The persecutor must have been a devil incarnate, 
from the time he learnt his lady’s faithlessness until his death; and 
after that ””—— 

“A plain devil. But to come to the point, you think that the 
locket was the sole medium of his power over them ?” 

“Undoubtedly. Then, after their death, it remained in the 
family, but never happened to be used again: it is not a jewel 
to catch the eye by any means. It remained perdu until you fished 
it out for Miss Burleigh, and thereby stirred up the old hobgoblin 
to play his devilish tricks once more. But by a lucky combination 
of accidents you parted with her in time; she returned you the 
locket, thus freeing herse/f from the spectre ; and you, by throwing 
it in the Thames, have secured him against ever being able to 
make his appearance again.” 

“It may be so, Drayton,” cried Calbot in great excitement. 
“TI remember, too, that when I gave her the locket she promised 
fealty fo the giver! Now, in fact, not I but this cursed Armstrong 
was the real giver; and so Edna was actually surrendering herself 
to his power. But, supposing your explanation correct, why may 
not Edna and I come together again ?” 

“Well, my dear fellow,” replied I, as I lit another Cabana, 
“unless you have acquired a very decided aversion to each other 
during the last few hours, I really don’t see why you shouldn't.” 

“Drayton, I’m afraid to believe this true! Tell me how you 
came upon your evidence, and what degree of reliance may be 
placed upon it.”, 

I told him briefly about the MS., and added the conviction 
(at which I had arrived during his narrative) that it must have been 
sent to me by my former friend, Armstrong’s, executors ; and pro- 
bably comprised the very papers which I had made an ineffectual 
attempt to secure at the auction sale. ‘‘ The only lame point about 
the matter,” I added, “is, that the MS. is wholly anonymous. 
All the names are blanks; and though I have no doubt, now, 
that they are Armstrong, Burleigh, and Calbot, there is no direct 
proof of it.” 

My friend’s face fell. ‘‘ Therepit may be only a coincidence 
after all!” 

“Nonsense! a coincidence indeed! If you have credulity 
enough to believe in such a ‘coincidence’ as that, you have cer- 
tainly mistaken your profession,” 

VoL. XVII, N.S. 1876. NN 
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«If you were a lawyer,” returned he, “ you would know that there 
is no limit to the strangeness of coincidences. But let me see 
the MS.” 

“It is there on the table, at your elbow.” 

Calbot turned and took it up. 

“ How's this—it’s wet, soaking wet!” he exclaimed. ‘ Drayton, 

*m afraid I must have cracked that old vase of yours. It has been 
leaking, and the table is flooded.” 

It was too true. The precious water of life had been preserved 
through so many generations merely for the sake of spoiling the 
morocco of my study table at last. Vanished were my hopes of 
earthly immortality. Cautiously lifting the: vase, in the hope that 
somewhat of the precious ichor might yet be saved, the whole 
bottom fell out. Calbot was sorry, of course, but he had no 
conception of the extent of the misfortune. He observed that 
the vase could easily be mended! as if the vase were the chief 
treasure. 

** Never mind,” said I, rather soberly, after we had sopped up the 
inestimable elixir, as well as we could, with our handkerchiefs. ‘I 
shall die an eternity or two the sooner, and shall have to get my 
table new covered—that’s all. I hope, Calbot, that the good which 
your visit here has done you, will be a small fraction as great.as the 
loss it has inflicted upon me. Well, and how has the MS. come out 
of the scrape ? All washed out, I suppose.” 

With a penitent eye Calbot took it up once more, and ran his 
eye over the last page. I saw his expression change. He knit his 
brows—looked up at me with a quick, questioning glance—looked 
back to the page; and finally said “Oh!” 

** What ?” 

“It seems you had filled in the blanks before I came ?” 

‘With the first four letters of the alphabet. Yes!” 

** With the names in full!” 

“What names ?” 

“Why, Drayton, the first thing I looked at was this record of 
‘ondyinge Hatred,’ &c. It contains all the four names—yours as 
one of the witnesses of Armstrong’s signature. They are written 
out in pale red ink, as plain as can be” 

I had jumped from my chair, and taken the MS. from Calbot’s 
hand. It was impossible—it was inconceivable! but it was true. 
The page was thoroughly wetted through, but there were the three 
names—the four names, for my own was added, in the character of 
compiler of the work—plainly traced out in light red ink. Could I 
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have done it in a fit of abstraction? No, for the chirography was 
not mine—it was identical with all the rest of the writing. In my 
utter bewilderment, I raised my eyes to the wall, where hung the 
picture of my ecclesiastical ancestor—he, the alchemist, the busy- 
body, the death-bed confidant, the suspected wizard — and my 
own namesake—we were the only two Toxophiluses in all the 
line of Draytons. Once more, for the third or fourth time 
that evening, it struck me that he looked excessivély knowing 
and sly. 

Who can analyse the lightning evolutions of human thought? I 
knew the truth before I could explain it. It crystallised in my brain 
all in a moment. A glance at the front of the MS., which had not 
been wetted, confirmed me. 

I threw down the MS., clapped Calbot on the shoulder, and burst 
into an immoderate fit of laughter, which his astonished and con- 
cerned aspect served only to aggravate. It was some minutes before 
I could speak. 

“It is a simple matter after all,” I said. ‘‘ My old progenitor, 
there on the wall, was a friend—confidential friend—of Armstrong’s. 
It was he who wrote that MS., and left the blanks, which are not 
blanks, but names Written in invisible ink. He prepared, then, the 
chemical reagent for the purpose of making the invisible writing 
visible whenever the time should come. Perhaps he meant to 
apply it himself some day; but, unluckily, death snatched him all 
unawares from the scene of his pious intrigues. The MS. got into 
the hands of Armstrong’s heirs (from whom I this day received it). 
The reagent stayed with the Draytons. This evening you came 
and brought the two together in your own inimitable style. You see, 
wherever the paper is wet, the blanks are filled in: the untouched 
parts are blanks still. Oh, John, John! I wish this had hap- 
pened before I printed my article on ‘ Unrecognisable Truths:’ it 
is a peculiarly apt illustration.” 

“ Didn’t I tell you,” said Calbot, after a pause, “that there was 
nothing in the world so strange as coincidences ?” 

“There is the hobgoblin still unaccounted for,” answered 1; ‘but 
I have done my part; I leave the rest to you.” 

* * * * * 


The next day but one came a note from my friend. It ran:— 


“What did I do at your rooms last night? Was I queer at all ? 
I had intehded calling on you that day, to tell you that Edna and I 


were going to be married April 1st, and to get you for my best 
NN2 
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man. DidItell you? Because, if not, I do now. The fact is, 
you see, I had been reading over some curious old family docu- 
ments (I think I spoke to you about them ?) and then I went up 
to Edna’s and frightened her half to death with telling her ghost 
stories about the locket I’d given her as a betrothal gift (a queer 
little thing it is. Did I ever mention it to you?) Well, going home 
I met young De Quincey, and he proposed—he’s always up to 
some devilry or other—he proposed doing something which I shall 
never do again; I was a fool to try it at all, but I had no notion 
how it would act. I’m afraid I may have annoyed you. I have an 
idea I upset your ink-bottle, and that I got it into my head that the 
ghost story I had been telling Edna was true. How was it? I 
know I felt deathly sick the next morning; I’m not certain 
whether it was the port wine I drank, or that confounded hasheesh 
that I took with young De Quincey. I promised Edna I'd never 
take any more. Well, you won’t object to‘being my best man, will 
you? 
“5. 


So far from explaining the essential mystery—the Ghostly Rival— 
this letter of John’s only makes it, to my mind, more inscrutable 
than ever. Talk about coincidences! For my part, I prefer to 
believe in ghosts. 





An ASCENT OF THE MATTERHORN. 
BY H. SCHUTZ WILSON, MEMBER OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


Strong passion’s daring sees not aught to dare. 





It was his thought he saw: the presence fair 
Of unachieved achievement, of high task.— ¥ubal. 


R. WHYMPER says of the victims of the first 
glorious but fatal ascent of the Matterhorn that 
they were left, when first the bodies were found, 
“buried in snow at the base of the grandest cliff 

of the most majestic mountain of the Alps.” Not only is the 
Matterhorn the most majestic mountain in the Alps, but it is, for 
aught that I could ever learn by tale or history, the most unique 
and splendid mountain in the world. It is as distinctive amongst 
mountains as Shakespeare is amongst poets. It is not, of course, 
the highest or the largest; but no drawing or description of those 
that are higher or larger conveys the same idea of such a splendid, 
heaven-soaring cone, rising up loftily, abruptly, and alone, from out 
such a wide, waste basis of all-surrounding snow-fields. Other 
mountains are near enough to contrast, but not to compare with 
this grand and solitary peak ; upon whose wizard heights there are 
no slopes, but only precipices. Though streaked with snow or ice, 
he is yet wholly rock; iron, adamantine, inexorable. Snow rests 
permanently on but few places of nis grim and savage steepness, 
and the magic form and shape express subtly, but admirably, the 
characteristics, and even the character, of the stern and deadly 
mountain. Like Mary Queen of Scots, the Matterhorn, though 
irresistible in attraction, may yet be fatal to fascinated lovers. In 
his art expression he is tragic 1s Mrs. Siddons was. He is the Iago 
of mountains ; seeming honest, but capable of ruthless villainy. 
Nay, it may even be whispered here that the Matterhorn is not 
incapable of murder. 

It is hard to divest the mountain of a distinct personality and a 
malignant character. He has a temper and a demoniac will. 
Consider only what he did when he found himself no longer able 
to preserve his haunted summit from the foot of man. His 
resentment led him then to terrible, to most tragic lengths; and 
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he will yet again, unless I misread his disposition, seek revenge for 
the indignity of repeated ascents by bringing about some other 
catastrophe which shall revive in the minds of men his sinister and 
demoniac reputation. 

Imagination oft-times delights to disport itself in airy realms lying 
outside of and above the closely fenced preserves of feason and of 
logic. In that fantastic kingdom 


Where nothing is, but all things seem, 


it is impossible to dissever the conception of Matterhorn from the 
idea of an infra-human and most mysterious being. It will not 
present itself to the excited fancy as amerely dead thing, as a block 
of rock without volition or feeling. The life that imagination 
attributes to its awful mass is inscrutable and occult. That life 
touches our life at the mystic point at which the human touches the 
demoniac. Old local superstition made its haunted cliffs the home 
of demons. The Wandering Jew and the spirits of the damned 
were supposed to reside amid its invincible and inaccessible preci- 
pices. A ruined city, the residence of demons and of fallen spirits, 
was popularly believed to exist upon the ghastly summit ; and the 
weird impression which its terrible form made upon the human 
mind engendered legend, dread, and horror. The Matterhorn owes 
solely to himself the dark beliefs which he himself has created. 

I saw this year the magic mount under two very remarkable and 
strongly contrasted aspects. On one most splendid day, the per- 
fection of summer glory, I was descending from the Riffel to 
Zermatt. The time was afternoon. There is one point in the 
descent from which there is a singularly fine view of the Matter- 
horn, and at this point we stopped to gaze at the imperial giant. 


The sky was blue as the summer sea, 
The depths were cloudless overhead, 
The air was calm as it could be. 


The skies quivered with excess of light; were tremulous with 
intensity of heat. The still and shining air was flooded with the 
fervid brilliancy of cloudless sun-radiance; and the very blue of 
the heavens was suffused with golden splendour. The huge, 
soaring cone was softened into a faint, hazy, violet shape and form. 
Its substance was not then hard or well defined. Its pale delicate 
tone and outline sank into the luminous azure air-ocean which 
wholly surrounded and half absorbed it. A little darker only than 
the burning, sun-steeped sky behind it, the Matterhorn seemed to 
be almost impalpable. No longer harsh and iron-like, it presented 
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a shimmering vision of softest bulk and of tenderest colour, lovely 
beyond expression. Its usual aspect was changed almost past 
recognition: and the contrast was most striking. It seemed gentle 
and almost loving. It did not stand clearly out from the gleaming 
light and hue which spread about its ever noble mass. No marks, 
or lines, or scars were visible, as they usually are, upon the deeply 
worn face. All detail had melted into the soft flush of faintest, 
aerial purple hues ; and the mountain had mixed and blended with 
the gorgeous heavens. It had merged itself into the subtly 
subduing elements of air. It was an atmospheric wonder and a 
charm. The shade upon the northern face was only a tone deeper 
in hue; and the changed mountain had become sublimated, 
glorified, by a divine and love-warm witchery of colour and of light. 

This rare sight I saw three days before I made the ascent; and 
I saw the mountain under another but a very different aspect three 
days after I had descended from his proud crest. 

It was night—still, dark night—at Zermatt. A few stars shone 
dimly in the great dusk void; and from behind the Mischabel 
Horner broad vivid flashes of sheet lightning, intense but 
instantaneous, streamed swiftly vanishing flames of. pale light 
upon the valley. I strolled a little way above Seiler’s Hotel, to that 
point from which the Matterhorn is first and is clearly seen. The 
mountain itself was dimly visible—its weird form a deeper gloom 
upon the deep glooim of night. Suddenly came a brilliant flash 
of light, and the spectral shape gleamed fora brief instant dis- 
tinctly in intense and ghastly whiteness. There was at the time 
a great deal of snow on the mountain ; and it was wonderful to see 
how clearly its blue blanched cone stood out, for a magic second, 
from the ebon obscurity and the mystery of heavy night. It 
seemed, indeed, not as if the Matterhorn were shone upon by 
lightning from outside, but as if he were irradiated, lit up, by light 
proceeding from within. He vanished wholly into darkness, and 
then burst out again suddenly into the strange life of wondrous 
light. Nothing else, no other object, made such use of the electric 
gleaming ; and the huge mountain flashed out of sight, and then 
reappeared as by magic, flaming whitely, revealed to wondering 
sight like sympathetic ink made visible by lightning. It seemed 
as if the mountain itself gave out electric fire. In nothing that he 
does is the Matterhorn altogether like other mountains. The 
Matterhorn is, indeed, 

As the greatest only are, 
In his simplicity sublime. 
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And yet the term “sublime,” so well merited in so many respects, 
is so far inapplicable that the crime-stained mountain suggests the 
demoniac as well as the divine; has a touch of Milton’s Satan as 
well as a suggestion of his archangel. Had Byron known the 
Matterhorn, it would have been ‘he mountain for Manfred, instead 
of those pale cliffs of the snowy Jungfrau, on which, as we learn 
from the chamois-hunter, there grew a shrub, while a chalet was 
attainable “‘ within an hour.” No shrubs or chalets on our wild, 
bare Matterhorn! What home could poet find, or feign, so fit for 
the three Destinies, or for Nemesis, as is that marvellous and 
romantic peak ? 

In the first half of the August of 1876 we had singularly fine 
weather ; in the latter half the worst weather that I ever remember 
in the Alps. 

My old love returned ;— 


Our hopes like towering falcons aim 
At objects in an airy height ; 


and I resolved once more to attempt the Matterhorn. I fixed 
upon the 15th of August for the ascent. I could not get Melchior 
Anderegg, because his first ‘master, G. C. P. Lyvetéte, the best 
mountaineer of the day, wanted Melchior for another expedition ; 
but I engaged Moser and Joseph Taugwalder, both of Zermatt. 
All other guides are at a great disadvantage when brought into 
comparison with the peerless Melchior, but I had every reason to 
be satisfied with my two men. Moser is very steady, strong, care- 
ful; while young Joseph (the nephew of old Peter Taugwalder) 
will ripen into an excellent guide. 

About ten a.m. we set off from the Monte Rosa Hotel. A porter 
was to go with us as far as the hut. The morning was brilliant, 
but was burningly hot with that stinging heat which forebodes bad 
weather. We strolled gently up the zig-zags till we came to the 
end of the trees, where the guides and porter stopped to cut wood. 
I went on alone, winding up the paths, crossing the rough 
meadows where the bright waters rush down babbling to the sun 
through vivid green of grass, until I reached the little lonely 
Schwarzsee chapel, just below the Hérnli, where I waited for the 
others. 

Guides on the Matterhorn are far more grave and earnest than 
they are on any other mountain. They feel that they are under- 
taking a serious and a dangerous task, and are more silent than 
usual. Roman Catholic guides cross themselves devoutly at the 
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little chapel. At that point a certain gravity of manner and of 
speech, which is contagious, begins to spread through a Matter- 
horn party. 

Leaving the black lake, you cross a wide stony waste, and traverse 
a dull dust and slate-coloured moraine. Just here a hush came 
over the sunny light, and a gentle sigh breathed through the quiet 
air. We had had fine weather for so long, that weather wisdom 
was something off its guard. Some people, when the sun is shining, 
never conceive the possibility of bad weather. We were not so un- 
wise, but we wholly failed to realise the storm that was in store. 
We did not foresee that the weather would change from fine to 
worst while we were on our mountain. After the moraine comes a 
rugged rock ridge of about a mile and a half in length, which 
extends between the Hérnli and the mountain itself. As you pass 
along this natural bridge the great peak is always full in view. It 
was in shadow as we approached it. The sombre cone, huge, mas- 
sive, threatening, upreared its awful crags and precipices before 
our earnest gaze. A level stretch of snow is next passed; you meet 
tough rock directly you have crossed the snow, and you are then 
fairly upon the great mountain. On its precipitous crags you find 
scanty, narrow ledges of a few inches only in width, and these 
ledges run steeply up the face, or the edge, of the main wall of 
rock. Soon you reach a deep snow gully, or what is ordinarily a 
snow gully, running up and into the side of the mountain; but this 
gully, when we passed up it, was, owing to the long dry weather, 
no longer a snow slope, but a kind of hanging glacier of sheer ice. 
It cost us time and trouble to cut steps up its smooth, hard steep- 
ness. You pass again to the haunted cliffs; and at this point we 
saw thin greyish white filmy wreaths of mist steal up from the Furge 
glacier and from the enormous snowfields beyond it. It appeared 
as if the cold glacier surface steamed with heat. Soon came sharp 
hail; then snowy rain and comparative chilliness. We toiled on 
over the laborious ascent with quickened speed; but we were very 
wet when we reached the hut at five. The bad passage just below 
the hut was worse than usual. Large stones had fallen away; the 
chain had been removed, and an untrustworthy little rope substi- 
tuted. Out of the narrow rough ledge which runs along the Furge 
side of the hut a large block of rock had fallen, leaving a rather 
ugly chasm to jump over. Wind and cloud can co-exist upon the 
Matterhorn. The first animals in a rushing herd of wild buffaloes 
move fast, but there are plenty to succeed them, and the great mass 
sweeps steadily on. So with clouds here: they drive swiftly, but 
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many follow the first ones, and the supply seems inexhaustible. 
They whirl, and eddy, and tower round you, and then cease all at 
once, as they did when we reached the hut. It became compara- 
tively fine again as we began to cook. 

The hut itself is a miserable refuge; but it is difficult to find 
any place for a cabane on the Matterhorn, and the present pitch is 
supposed to be sheltered against falling stones. One side of the 
hut is the bare high rock itself; the other side is constructed of 
rude boards. The roof is open to wind and to water. The floor is 
of ice, hidden by a little dirty hay. There is no space outside. 
After dark you can scarcely issue forth without a guide; and the 
small patch before the hut falls away very steeply to the Furge 
glacier lying deep below. All round is the hardness of rock and 
the coldness of snow. The view from it is grand, but the place 
itself seems always insecure, and is wretchedly uncomfortable. It is 
a wild and savage pitch, and is one of those shelters which are only 
rendered tolerable by strong necessity. 

We had a night of darkness, cold, and snow. We had intended 
to start at four, but Moser, rising at three, found snow and frost, 
and said that we must wait. Ultimately, the weather having then 
improved, we did start at 7.30. 

The shoulder is a wild crag to scale. That passed, you stand at 
the foot of the long high passage which rises up straight above you 
on the north-east edge. Down the smooth dark rocks three chains 
descend. The surface of the towering rocks was coated with frozen 
snow, and every crack and ledge was full of ice. Availing our- 
selves of the useful chains, we climbed carefully and adhesively 
up 


Uno innanzi altro, prendendo la scala 
Che per artezza i salitor dispaja. 
Ora era, onde ’] salir non volea storpio. 


The height of this dark passage is, perhaps, two hundred feet ; and 
it looks from below very cruel and dangerous. The day was sullen 
and gloomy, threatening and chilly. Hail and snow were in con- 
stant readiness, and the wind blew fiercely, though now and then 
it died away, in low sighs, for a brief space. There is not one 
comfortable resting place between the cadane and the top. On the 
shoulder the guides objected to carry anything—even a bottle of 
champagne—to the summit; and we left that, and a few sketchy 
eatables, on a patch of uneasy rock upon the shoulder itself. While 
climbing the chain cliff, I had a private idea that Melchior would 
have hesitated to go beyond the hut in such weather. Moser and 
Joseph looked often and anxiously at the angry heavens. They 
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muttered evil prophecies and urged haste—with care. All the way 
up Moser led; coming down, Joseph took the lead. Just above 
the chains steep I had a fine glimpse of view over the peak ocean 
to the north; but I could not stop to enjoy it. The Finsteraar- 
horn and the Oberland group were then temporarily distinct. 

After quitting the chain scramble you come to a very steep slope 
of snow. In our case the freshly fallen snow was not deep, but it 
was all but ice; and a heavy hailstorm came sharply down as we 
commenced the slope. Moser’s axe cut the steps, but the fast 
falling hail filled up every step as it was cut. Taugwalder and myself 
had no axes, but we managed to pass safely and swiftly up this icy 
snow-piece. Then more rock, just thinly covered with frozen snow 
and hail; then more hard snow; and, as we tread carefully up this, 
we see that we are close upon the top. It comes—at last !—and 
we find ourselves at 10.30, or 10.35, on one side of a long thin 
ridge of hard snow, edged towards the Italian side by an upright 
little snow wall of about two feet high. The guides caution me 
emphatically against trusting to this wall, as it is only cornice. 
Borrowing the axe from Moser, I drive the stick through it, and 
the downward slanting hole shows me Italy. We pass carefully 
along this narrow snow arée of a top, and soon reach the very 
highest point, the real summit of the Matterhorn. Here we find a 
staff and a flag of a dull red colour blowing wildly about. It seems 
that young Mr. Seiler had been up here a short time before, and 
had erected this memento of his visit. Moser tears off a small 
piece of this flag, and I put it carefully away, intending (an inten- 
tion which I carried out) to give the strip to my kind friend Madame 
Seiler, at Zermatt. I knew that it would please her to have it. We 
also saw a little wooden tablet, bearing the names of the three 
lucky, if unwise, gentlemen who—in finest weather—ascended 
without guides, and left this perishable record of their fortunate feat. 

I must here pause to place on record one singular fact. Mr. 
Whymper, in his illustrations, and in his printed and oral descrip- 
tions, depicts the top of the Matterhorn as a rather easy snow slope 
up which men could run. Of course it was so when he first 
ascended in 1865 ; but now the whole thing is changed—there is 
no slope and no breadth. A sharp avé/e, thin and narrow, extends 
between the north-east and the north-west points of the ridgy 
summit. Disintegration, which is going on fast on the great 
peak, has been singularly active on the summit, and we did not 
even find a place on which we could sit down. We stood during 
the whole of the short time that we remained upon the extreme 
highest point. 
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For it was very cold there. It was freezing sharply, and the 
wind was piercingly keen. The guides urged “haste,” and said 
that the weather was going to be so very bad that we must hurry 
away. 

I had, however, not attained that lonely altitude to turn back 
without a good look round. I wanted to photograph the scene 
upon memory, and would not move until I had done so. We 
remained there only about a quarter of an hour; but that time, 
intensely used, was sufficient for my purpose. 

What a height it is! You are nearly 15,000 feet high; there is 
awful space around, and low, closely impending heavens above you. 
The wind that blows there—and it did blow on that day—is virile, 
and bracing, and tonic. You soon feel that you are not in the 
valley. A very thin hard ridge is underneath your feet, and on that 
terrible north side there are steep and ghastly depths below. There 
is a proud feeling in standing on the very top of the conquered 
Matterhorn, and I stamped my foot upon his head in a triumph 
which was a defiance and an outrage. Poetry has the advantage 
over prose that it can in its pictures select the highest moments 
of life, and one such moment is certainly that in which, when high in 
air, all that defeated peak lies down below you. Oneimpression made 
upon you is that of the blind, cold, ruthless cruelty ‘of the insensate 
but yet terribly vicious mountain. There is a chill of terror as 
one thinks of that which he has done—of that which he yet 
could do. 

The first glance is naturally directed downwards towards Italy. 
What do I see there ? A line, or rather broad streaks, of gloomy 
dun colour blent with dusky indigo, darker than purple, and inter- 
woven with a suggestion of dull gold. No forms of mountains are 
distinctly visible ; and lo!—even while I gaze—dense, dark clouds 
boil and surge up swiftly from Italy; the view is all blotted out, 
and thick sulphurous cloud darkness rises, with almost incredible 
rapidity, until my view is limited to the southern shoulder, and I 
am only intent upon seeing the southern route to the top. To the 
north all is comparatively clear—clear for a few moments—and I 
see well Dent Blanche, Gabelhorn, Rothhorn. A splash of wan 
sunlight rests upon the Weisshorn. The whole Oberland range 
soars up behind, and is momentarily clear. The wind wails louder 
with a wild music melancholy as a dirge. The Monte Rosa chain 
is dim. The Riffel, and its green slopes, are barely to be recog- 
nised. The Matterhorn and the Zmutt glaciers, far and directly 
down below, are plainly to be scen, but over the Furge is a pale 
shroud of rising mist. 
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So I did not have a “ good view” from the Matterhorn. But that 
matters little. I have seen fine unclouded views from many a peak, 
but to this peak belongs fitly storm and war of elements. Clouds 
here do not “ pause to repose themselves in passing by.” There is 
no repose possible on this wild peak, that loves best an active 
struggle with the storm-fiends. ‘‘And a mighty tempest shall be 
stirred up round about him.” Tempest has its own deep beauty in 
its fitting home. The mystery of dread latent force is better felt 
in such weather. The mountain is grander in the flying gleams of 
strange lights, and fantastic cloud-forms, and hovering glooms. 
Silent silver lights rest for a brief instant on the chill of snow and 
on the dark of rock. Storm lends a noble mystery undreamed of 
in calm or sunny hours. I rejoice that my short experience of the 
summit of the Matterhorn was one of grandest tempest and of 
lowering heavens. 

But the guides urge departure. I turned unwillingly—except for 
sense of bitter cold—and the descent began. 

Where there is clear knowledge of great danger steps are not 
likely.to slip, and we all knew the work before us. Snow began to 
drive and frost to harden. Having only one axe, and every step in 
the frozen snow being perilous, we turned our faces to the cold 
slopes, and went down safer so. Between your legs you can see 
where /hey fell. We reached the site of fhe accident, and left it a 
little to our right; but I knew well all that had happened there. 
The rocks were glazed with ice. The first route was, by the way, 
as I am told, rather shorter and somewhat less difficult than the 
present way; but the latter is kept close to the eastern ridge in 
order to avoid falling stones. 

All this part of the mountain requires the greatest care, espe- 
cially when it is as slippery as we found it. A slip would be fatal, 
and you see beneath you clearly enough to what a fall would lead. 
Rocks, snow-powdered, stick up every now and then through snow. 
The question is frequently asked ‘“ Sind sie fest?” and the answer 
often comes ‘“ Ziemlich,” and then again “ Langsam vorwarts !” 
I know that I was often on places on which I could not have held 
any one if a slip had happened. I was without an axe, and the 
holding on smooth, frozen, downward-tending rocks was anything 
but secure. However, with our party, not the slightest slip even 
once occurred. We descended slowly but safely. We took heed 
to every step and kept the rope always taut. Joseph led well 
and heedfully. Up and down I never once wanted a hand 
between the shoulder and the top. The old thin strand of rope 
which Mr. Whymper left, and which still waves mournfully over the 
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sheer rock, was hidden from us by fresh snow, but we knew where 
it was. Snow fell and drove, and the wind blew in fierce gusts as 
we passed this portion of the dangerous peak. The view looking 
down on all sides to such sheer depths is impressive, and makes 
you careful. We attained to the smooth, straight-down rocks on 
the eastern edge, over which the three chains depend. Without 
help from those chains we could not have got down, because the 
rock was then all thinly covered with fresh ice; but we did 
descend, we reached the shoulder, and paused, in a lull of wind, 
for a short rest on that insecure spot at which we had left our 
provisions and champagne. How good ¢ha/ was! It needed no 
icing. 

The guides again urged haste, and we did not rest more than ten 
minutes. From the shoulder to the hut the way is difficult, and the 
weather got worse and worse as we went on. You do not see the 
hut until you are close upon it; but we crunch down a snow slope, 
and there it is. The two axes which we had left behind stood 
patiently waiting, and the snow surrounded aperture, or doorway, 
stood epen wide in welcome. We found that it was just past two 
o'clock. 

We meant to rest there for a short hour, to take a good meal, 
and then to descend to Zermatt; calculating upon reaching the 
hotel about eight p.m. 

We entered, and cooked our simple food. Then followed a 
beatific pipe, and we began to collect the things to be carried 
down. It had become very dark in the hut, and the “ much worse 
weather” which the guides had prophesied was raging outside. 
We went out to look. There we saw 


The mists boil up around the glaciers ; clouds 
Rose curling fast beneath me, white and sulphury, 
Like foam from the roused ocean of deep hell. 


We might have asked with Dante— 


Ricorditi, Lettor, se mai nell’ alpe 
Ti colse nebbia, per la qual’ vedessi 
Non altrimenti che per pelle talpe ; 


Now, I do recollect mists in the Alps, but I never saw such dark- 
ness. The snow was whirling in thick flakes, and in spite of that 
a roaring wind was raging furiously. Moser shook his head. ‘“ We 
must wait. We can’t go down, especially over that glacier, in such 
darkness. I won’t take the responsibility. Herr, we must wait.” 
And Taugwalder confirmed his leader’s statement. 

Good; if we must wait, we must wait; but it is annoying. We 
did wait for another hour. It was then past four, but the weather 
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was growing worse. It was nearly the latest hour at which we 
could start; and a start then, if it had been practicable, would not 
have brought us down to Zermatt before ten p.m. You cannot 
descend any part of the Matterhorn in the dark. Presently Moser 
said, very decidedly, that he could not and would not go down, and 
that we must pass another night in the hut. An unpleasant 
necessity ! - It was very cold ; we had two inches of candle, rather 
scanty provisions, and very little wood. However, one must 
accept the inevitable. 

I had luckily plenty of good tobacco, and with that we solaced 
ourselves during the cold, dark hours. We lay down to sleep early. 
Guides sleep soundly, but not soundlessly ; and I soon knew when 
mine were asleep. I lay long awake, listening to the wind howl- 
ing and shrieking against the peak; and to the occasional roar of 
masses of great stones pouring, streaming, bounding down the steep 
and smooth east face: but at length, soothed perhaps by that 
roaring lullaby, I too slept. Awakened by,the guides stirring, I 
found that snow was coming into the hut, and that they were getting 
wet. It was very cold. Time and the hour ride out the roughest 
night, and dim, chill morning came at last. We breakfasted on 
scrappy remnants, and at eight began to descend. The weather 
was better; cloudy still, but comparatively windless, and without 
any snow falling. 

We found the glacier very bad. It was all hard, dark ice, here 
and there powdered with fresh snow; and it goes very stra’ ;htly 
down. The iron spike of the ice-axe slid over the iron ice. ‘I .ug- 
walder led down, and cut steps from below. Those we had made 
in ascending were quite lost. It was my eighth time on this por- 
tion of the mountain, but I had never seen it in so badastate. I 
was glad when we again got on the rocks—bad as they were. We 
passed the snow, the long ridge, and the moraine, and found our- 
selves on the “‘ level waste, the rounding grey.” We had emerged 
from cloud-land, and from shadow-realm, and were in a calmer 
atmosphere. Near the Hérnli and the Schwarzsee we met with 
one or two parties making short excursions from Zermatt. They 
stared at the battered, weather-stained men coming off the Matter- 
horn, and some stopped us to ask questions about the wizard mount. 
Running down the grass slopes near Zermatt, we met a little pro- 
cession, composed chiefly of women. These accosted my guides 
with great emotion, with kisses and warm hand-shakings. As they 
spoke very fast, and in fa/ors, I did not at first understand their 
meaning; but Moser soon explained. Between cloud openings we 
had been seen on the most dangerous part of the mountain; and 
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at that moment a small snow avalanche fell down the northern 
face. We were swallowed up in an instant in mist and lost to sight. 
They thought that we had fallen, and were rejoiced to see the two 
guides return safely. Soon comes the door of the deat old Monte 
Rosa Hotel. Sending Moser on to order a;bath, I changed my 
garments, and then turned to look upon the Matterhorn zvinctus. 
He was shrouded in cloud and storm; but I knew where he was, and 
every step upon him was photographed in memory. It was a little 
after one when we reached Zermatt. Madame Seiler was pleased 
to receive the strip of her son’s flag; the hotel soon made up for 
scant sustenance by a capital lunch; and the society of pleasant 
friends relieved the mind from that feeling of loneliness and awe 
which the grim and ghastly giant evokes. The Matterhorn lay 
behind me—vanquished ! 

Often after my ascent I gazed with all the old wonder, awe, and 
delight at the great mystic peak; and my own ascent itself seemed 
to me half unreal. I looked back upon it, and it was almost like a 
dream. So inaccessible does the mountain look that I felt a sort 
of half doubt of having actually stood upon that haughty crest. The 
fact of an ascent does not destroy the weird impression made by 
the sinister hill. You regard your climb, through .the mist of 
memory, as you remember a first dreamy visit to Venice. And yet 
a climb upon the Matterhorn yields a profound emotional experi- 
ence, which will last out a life, of contact with a grandly terrible, a 
frightfully ruthless force of mystic nature—“‘a force that is not we.” 
The inner essence and meaning of the grim, stern, heartless peak, 
with its deadly antagonism to man, is expressed through a form of 
most singular significance. An intimate acquaintance with that 
fierce and lonely height exalts and develops the sense of sympathy, 
the power of will, within us. We have touched and conquered 
Nature where she seems to be impregnable. It is curious to notice 
the vastly different impression made by the Matterhorn upon un- 
imaginative and imaginative natures. To the boor it is barren; to 
the poet it is fertile. To a climber of the Hawley Scrowger school, 
a climber who works with the legs only, and ascends without heart 
or brain, without intellect or fancy, the Matterhorn is simply a more 
or less difficult piece of rock-work: to the mountaineer of the 
Norman Franklin type, the mountaineer who adds the soul of the 
poet to the power of the athlete, the Matterhorn is a sublime if 
awful revelation of that which is mysterious and terrible in Nature. 
To such a man it is a loadstone mountain, irresistibly attractive. It 
is a fascinating fiend—it is, in a word—THE MATTERHORN! 





ReEcoverRY OF PALESTINE. 
BY W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


IV.—FOUNDATIONS OF ZION. 


ANY of the things which our explorers have brought 
to light may have been covered by the soil for fifty 
or sixty generations. The small Phcenician jar 

Res ZJas, and the red marks found by Captain Warren near 
the south-eastern angle of the Temple wall have been hidden since 
Solomon’s day. The arched passage first seen by Major Wilson, 
and at greater length by Captain Warren, 
has apparently been lost since the time 
of Titus. The cave sepulchres ex- 
plored by M. Ganneau have probably %& 
not been opened since the courts were 
buried—only a few years after the death 
of Christ. Still more ancient may be 
the scarped wall of Zion, partly laid 
open by our member Mr. Mawdsley, 
and more recently examined by Lieut. 
Conder. Much remains as yet undone, 
for leave to explore is hard to get; and 
at the more important points we cannot 
get such leave at all. Yet Captain 
Warren has discovered so many new 
facts that he is able to draw a plan of 
ancient Jerusalem unlike anything that 
has come before. 

In my first article mention was made of sixtcen plans of Jeru- 
salem, each differing from the rest. These plans are published 
by Karl Zimmermann, and date from Robinson’s plan -in 1841 
down to Schick’s plan in 1876. Many plans had been made 
before the time of Robinson. The first known plan is by Arculf in 
the seventh century, giving an idea of the old gates. Another 
plan goes back to the twelfth century. Marino Sanudo made a 
plan in the fourteenth century, based on some actual observation, 
and Lightfoot published a view which is not altogether fanciful. 

VoL. XVII., N.S. 1876. oo 


JAR FOUND UNDER GREAT 
CORNER STONE. 
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Yet little of value was produced until the present century. Sieber, 
who was at Jerusalem in 1818, drew a rough chart of the city, but 
the real work began with Catherwood in 1833. Robinson used the 
materials supplied by Sieber and Catherwood, but the progress of 
discovery was slow, the edge of controversy sharp. Of twelve out 
of the sixteen plans published by Zimmermann little need be said. 
They came before Captain Warren, and belong to the pre-scientific 
era. Robinson included the Holy Sepulchre w#fhin his second wall ; 
but had the merit of suggesting the true bend of the Tyropzon velley 


SEARCHING THE FOUNDATIONS. 


towards the Jaffa gate. Williams, in a plan having many merits, 
ran his Tyropeon up to the Damascus gate, and set his Acra north 
of Moriah instead of west. Schultz also carried his Tyropzon valley 
to the north, and swept his third wall round the so-called Tombs of 
the Kings. Kraft contracted his Holy City, so as to include within 
his third wall less space than Schultz and Williams include in their 
second wall. Fergusson divided the Temple hill, put his Zion to 
the north of Moriah, planted his Acra on the ridge now occupied by 
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the tower of David and the Jaffa gate, and dropped his city of David 
into the deep depression lying between Zion and Moriah. Thrupp 
gave us two third walls, carrying the outer wall close to the tomb 
of Helena, and fixed his citadel of Zion due north, on the ridge 
rising westward of St. Anne’s Church. Lewin set one part of 
Acra on the slopes of Ophel, and a second part in the Asmonian 
valley, and set “a middle low town” and the “so-called 
Cedron ravine” on the Temple hill. Sepp built his citadel and 
his city of David on the northern plateau, beyond the present wall, 
and ran his Tyropzon valley up to the Damascus gate. De Vogiie 


Upper Gihen 


ROCK PLAN OF JERUSALEM. 


left the greater part of Ophel outside his wall. De Sauley threw 
that ridge out altogether, and built his citadel of David in the 
hollow of the Tyropzon valley, over against the Temple wall. 
Menke started his Tyropzon valley at the Damascus gate and ran it 
under the south-western corner of the Temple down to the pool of 
Siloam. He fixed Acra on the lower part of Ophel. Caspari built 
his fortress of Zion on the spur below the south-western angle of 
the Temple wall, set up his Acra-Zion on es and left his 


lower Tyropzon outside the walls. 
002 
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In 1871 came the era of science. All the chief features of a city 
like Jerusalem—a city built on the rock—are determined by the 
rock surfaces, just as the chief outlines of a,man’s body are deter- 
mined by the underlying bone structures. In 1871 Captain 
Warren drew his plan from the rock levels—which plan I annex 
as the most trustworthy restoration of ancient Jerusalem yet 
achieved. (See preceding page.) 

This plan is not put forth as final. Many things have yet to be 
explained. Yet in all the main features I can heartily accept this 
chart. In all that relates to the Temple hill Captain Warren’s 
positions seem to me impregnable. No doubt he is right about his 
Tyropzon and Asmonian valleys. His first and second walls are 
satisfactory. The sweep of wall round Ophel, and along the ridges 
to Siloam, is proved by the remains. I believe his site for Acra is 
correct. But I cannot see my way, as he does, to fixing Zion on 
the same site as Acra—the position marked No. 9 on the plan. 

Three plans have been published in the present year, all based 
on Captain Warren’s labours. Tobler has greatly changed his 
former work, on which Lewin had based his theories. Furrer has 
adopted Warren’s discoveries, but maintains that the Temple hill 
is Zion, while Zion is the city of Herod. Schick alone has helped 
by fresh researches to increase our knowledge of the Holy City, and 
his plan has some independent value. Of the sixteen plans, three 
follow that of Robinson, in placing the Holy Sepulchre inside the 
second wall. Fergusson was the first of these followers: and only 
two other writers agree with Robinson in his want of faith. 


SCARP OF ZION. 


Opening ground near the Jaffa gate, formerly called the Hebron 
gate, we find a long line of ‘scarped rock surface, which is 
evidently a part of the original defence of Zion towards the north- 
west. Zion was always strong: a natural fortress swept by deep 
and rocky ravines. But the city had a weak side towards the 
ground, afterwards known as the Assyrian Camp, now occupied by 
the Russian monastery. Towards that front stands the ancient 
scarp, recently laid bare by Major Wilson, Mr. Mawdsley (one of 
our members), and Lieutenant Conder, the young and energetic 
engineer, who represents our society in the Holy Land. 

This scarp, which seems older than the reign of Solomon, may 
have formed part of the defensive rampart in that of Saul, before 
Jerusalem had yet become the capital of Judah. 

Salem, the old name of Zion, had a curious history. The ridge 
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was occupied by the Amorites, descendants of Melchizadec. Saul 
lived at Hebron, the Jewish capital, and the whole country owned 
his sway, from Simeon to Dan, with the exception of the rocky 
height of Zion. We have a parallel case in our own day. San 
Marino, in Italy, has many points in common with Zion. It isa 
city on a hill-top, defended on three sides by nature. Only one 
road practicable for an army leads up toit. The inhabitants are 
proud and brave, men who have their own customs and have 
never bent beneath the yoke. Surrounded by Italian provinces, 
the commonwealth of San Marino still survives." For the long 
period of four hundred years Salem outlived the conquest of 
Canaan by Joshua. Even David, though desirous of making 
Salem his residence, only mastered it in the seventh year of his 
reign. The rock had been scarped outside, levelled on the top, 
and cut away behind, so as to form a covered line for the defend- 
ing troops. Near by rose the citadel, where the tower of David 
stands now, giving to the rampart that look of solid strength which 
prompted the sneering answer to David: ‘‘Thou shalt not come 
in hither ; the blind and the lame shall keep thee out.” So, in like 
manner, spake the men of San Marino to Malatesta. Yet the 
Jebusites were worsted by David, and the independence of their 
city passed away. 

The great scarp, or rock wall, has been traced for a length of 
three hundred yards. In some parts it is twenty feet high. The 
head is towards the present Mosque of David in the south, along 
the line where every one has placed the original wall. Inside the 
cutting are several tanks and cisterns, always the first provision in 
defence of Jerusalem. Steps cut in the rock descend into these 
reservoirs. An ancient oil press has been found, and a narrow 
opening in the rampart seems to have been a sally port. 

By uncovering this scarp of Zion we have brought to light a very 
curious part of ancient Jerusalem. 


ZION BRIDGE. 

One of the most striking features in the Jerusalem known to our 
Lord was the great bridge at Zion: a mighty viaduct, like one of 
our London bridges in size, and the viaduct of Newcastle in 
appearance. Down by the Temple wall, along the dip between 
Zion and Moriah, ran a great business avenue called the Street of 
the Cheesemongers. On one side of this avenue rose the great 
wall; on the other side, tier on tier, sprang the palaces and terraces 
of Zion. A line of arches carried a roadway from the Palace of 
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the Maccabees to the Temple courts, bestriding this business 
street below, just as London Bridge bestrides Thames Street, and 
Colonel Haywood’s viaduct bestrides Farringdon Street. Unlike 
the gallery which connects the Pitti Palace with the Uffizzi, this 
road appears from Josephus to have been open. It had been 
designed for the convenience of princes and high priests who 
wished to pass from the Temple courts to the palaces on Zion 
without vexing their robes with the rush of tradesmen and their 
nostrils with the scent of cheese; but the roadway was an open 
bridge like that across the Fleet, not a closed gallery like that 
across the Arno. 

The fact has not yet been noticed in this connection that there 
were two bridges—an older bridge and a newer bridge. Yet a careful 
reading of Josephus brings this fact to light. Sixty-three years 
before the birth of Christ there was a faction fight on the slopes 
and in the streets of Zion, when, as the Jewish historian tells us, 
“the adherents of Aristobulas, being beaten, retreated on the 
Temple, breaking down the bridge which connected it with the 
city.” There had been a bridge, then, long before the days of 
Herod ; and this old bridge had been destroyed forty-five years 
before the rebuilding of the Temple was commenced. That Herod 
built a new bridge is certain. Two of the most striking pictures 
in the Jewish wars are connected with this Herodian work. Agrippa 
made his great speech to the Jews at this point: “‘ Convening the 
people in the Xystus, and placing his sister Berenice on the Palace 
of the Maccabees, which rose above the valley . . . where a bridge 
connected the Temple with the Xystus—he spake ...” Still later, Titus 
addressed the Jewish rebels from the Temple wall. ‘Titus took 
his stand on the western face of the outer court of the Temple, 
there being a gate in that quarter beyond the Xystus, and a bridge 
which connected the upper tower.” The later bridge, built by 
King Herod, was the structure known to our Lord. It is not men- 
tioned in the Gospel. Jesus and His disciples may have gazed on 
the proud Roman arches from the Cheesemonger Street below, or 
from the waste ground near the pool of Siloam, without caring to 
tread in the pathways of princes going over to the Sanhedrin, of 
high priests coming back from sacrifice, and of Roman governors 
surrounded by their foreign guards. Yet there it stood, a shining 
roadway in the air; more massive than the gallery leading from 
St. Angelo to the Vatican; in every sense a striking and origina! 
feature of Jerusalem. 

For eighteen hundred years nearly all trace of this great structure 
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has been lost. About the same period of time three different 
observers noticed a curious bulge of stone in the Temple wall near 
the south-west angle. Catherwood and Bonomi drew the bulging 
stones without perceiving that they meant anything in particular. 
Robinson noticed them without perceiving that they meant any- 
thing in particular. _Robinson named the matter to a friend in 
Jerusalem, who said he had also seen them, and believed they were 
the spring of an ancient and now broken arch. Robinson verified 
his friend’s discovery,. but concealed his friend’s name: so that 
the credit earned by that gentleman’s ingenuity has been lost to 
him and: given to Robinson. It is but another case of historical 
injustice. . America. is called after a secondary discoverer: this 
arch of Zion is called Robinson’s arch. 

Robinson inferred that his arch was the commencement of that 
great bridge from Zion to the Temple which Josephus names so 
frequently; and every writer on Jerusalem since Robinson’s day has 
taken this bridge for granted, not only as that old work which the 
adherents of Aristobulas broke dawn, but as that.new work which 
Herod built. Tipping has drawn the viaduct so as to resemble 
our. own railway viaduct near Folkestone. Fergusson, starting 
from.:the presumed leyel of the Gentile court, has flung .a broad 
and massive. road across.the Cheesemonger Street; which city 
thoroughfare he has painted, not as a smooth and busy mart of 
commerce, like our own Thames Street, but as a rugged ravine. 
Out. of fifteen authors who since the days of Robinson have made 
plans of Jerusalem, only five or six have ventured to reject his 
theory of the Zion bridge. 

Our spades (as I interpret them) have put an end to theories 
on this capital point. The bulging stones appear to be in site, and 
must, have been the springs of an ancient.arch. But a single arch 
does not imply a.bridge. One arch.may havé been built against 
the wall for other purposes than as a bridge. For instance, as the 
covering. of a reservoir. On sinking shafts in front of these 
bulging stones, at distances calculated for the piers of other arches, 
Captain Warren finds no traces of such piers. Had any such been 
there, he could hardly have missed striking on them. Masses of 
masonry were touched—tanks, pediments, colonnades—but not a 
single pier, or other pile of masonry corresponding to Robinson’s 
arch... Remains of an ancient road he found, but nothing on the 
same level, or having the character of.a bridge. When he arrived 
at the arch itself he struck the outer pier, and sgnk a shaft to the 
basement... Here he found the voussoirs of the fallen arch, dying 
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on an ancient pavement. Near these voussoirs was a great tank, 
older than the arch itself. 

On breaking through this paved road, which seemed to be 
the floor of an ancient street (apparently the old Cheesemongers’ 
Street), he tapped the live rock at a depth of twenty-three feet. 
Here he came on a rock-cut winding canal. The Temple wall 
stood over part of this water-course, so that the canal now opened 
to the light of day existed before the first courses of this 
part of the Temple .wall were laid! This canal is older than 
Herod, and may be older than Solomon. Yet some parts of this 
winding canal, and of the reservoirs into the water run, were 
covered by arches, and even by skewed arches. Such unearthings 
of the long buried secrets of art are startling to men who (ignorant 
of Egyptian antiquities) believe the arch to bea Roman invention; 
still more to men who (ignorant of Saracenic art) suppose the skew 
was first used by Brindley on the Bridgewater Canal. 

These facts were evident to the miners: First, that the canal 
and reservoirs were older than the wall; second, that the wall at 
this point was built by Herod; third, that when Herod built this part 
of the wall the level of the valley was the level of the paved road. 
The first fact was proved by the wall being built over the canal; 
the second, by the fact of the lower courses, down out of sight, 
being rude in finish, while the courses exposed to view closely 
imitated the true Solomonic style ; the third, by the fact that the 
rough faced work ended on the old level, where the regular drafted 
course began. If these three facts are taken as proved, the old 
bridge, destroyed by the followers of Aristobulas, could not have 
started from Robinson’s arch, as the wall from which it springs 
was not built until long after that time. It is not likely that Herod 
would throw his bridge across the valley in a new place. We see 
in London and Paris how the great thoroughfares determine the 
lines on which bridges are laid: where the old bridge had stood 
the new one would be raised; and the absence of piers where 
they ought to have been found compels us to seek for the remains 
of Zion bridge elsewhere. 


GATE GENNATH. 


No problem in the Holy City is so puzzling as the true position 
of the Gate Gennath: a point which governs that of Golgotha, and 
therefore that of the Holy Sepulchre. We know that Golgotha lay 
outside the city wall, yet near enough for every word to be heard 
and every sight to be seen from that wall. Close by were gardens, 
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and the opening towards it was through Gennath, or Garden Gate. 
If we could find this gate, all controversy about the Holy Sepulchre 
would be at an end. Where stood the Gate Gennath ? 

Josephus answers—in the first wall, at the point whence the 
second wall started from the first. But we are still uncertain where 
the second wall started from the first; and theorists are free to fix 
the gate in any part of Jerusalem. Robinson puts it near Hippias; 
Williams in the Tyropzon valley; Fergusson on the northern wall. 
German critics agree mainly with Williams ; Schultz, Kraft, Sepp, 
Menke, and Furrer being of his opinion; against him only Tobler 
and Schick. De Vogiie, De Sauley, and Caspari take the same 
view. English critics, with the exception of Fergusson, who stands 
alone, adopt the theory of Hippias. This view is put forward 
in the published works of Lewin, Warren, and many more, 
including my own, dated so far back as 1864. The question is not 
set at rest; but something has been done towards finding an 
ancient gate exactly where the old Christian theory requires it to 
have stood. 

Here again we argue with the spade. Near the bazaar in Jeru- 
salem stands an old arch, which the natives call Gennath. ‘This 
name cannot be modern, since there are no gardens near, and the 
quarter has been enclosed since the days of King Agrippa. Major 
Wilson thought this arch was ‘a comparatively recent building.” 
In a city like Jerusalem “ comparatively recent” may cover any 
period from the days of Saladin to those of Herod. Readers suppose 
that Major Wilson means a time not later than the Crusades. 

Captain Warren sank a shaft, and by a piece of luck hit on the 
exact spot fora discovery. Below — 
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down to the sill, Captain Warren found that a smaller doorway had 
been built into the original gate. This second doorway has 
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pointed arch. Major Wilson had struck this pointed arch, and so 
concluded that the gate was a recent structure. “ It is not the only 
instance,” says Warren, “ where I found old work smothered in on 
all sides by more modern masonry.” The old roadway is still visible, 
but the surface is not paved like the ancient street under the vous- 
soirs of Robinson’s arch. Neither do the jambs rest on the rock, 
like the Temple wall, but on a foundation of earth mixed with pottery, 
of the sort found under the Ophel wall and towers. Yet this road- 
way has the same level as the towers on the top of Zion near the 
Jaffa gate, discovered by Schick. This ancient gate, the character 
of which is now first described and figured, may be something 
other than Gennath, but no one will deny that it occupies a place 
among the features of old Jerusalem. 


SECRET WAY FROM ZION. 


Of greater moment for sacred topography than the finding of 
Robinson’s arch, was the finding of the ancient causeway and 
secret passage from Zion to the Temple, which starts from the 
Temple wall at Wilson’s arch. 

We know from Josephus that in the time of our Lord Jerusalem 
was honeycombed with secret galleries and canals: not like the 
sewers of modern Paris, for drainage ; not likethe catacombs of ancient 
Rome, for refuge and interment ; but for purposes_of war. Every 
fortress had a secret passage for escape. Not once, but many 
times, the Romans were astonished by the ghosts which seemed to 
rise from the ground, as John of Gischula rose, wan in aspect, on 
the startled Roman sentinel. After Titus had fought his way from 
Moriah to Zion, killing and capturing his foes in the open, he had 
to turn up the city (so to speak) in search of the fugitives. His 
soldiers laid down sword and spear, and seizing pick and spade, 
began to burrow in the ground. A hundred fights took place in 
the very bowels of the earth. Two thousand dead bodies were 
found by the legionaries in these tunnels, sewers, and secret 
chambers, all of whom had fallen either by their own hands, the 
poniards of their companions, or from want of food. A poisonous 
stench came up from every trap and vent, so that the air above the 
city was unfit to breathe. The open streets were bad enough, but 
underground Jerusalem was a perfect charnel-house. 

To stay the progress of disease the traps and vents were stopped. 
Shafts leading into tanks were closed, and openings into secret 
passages walled up. Old cisterns were in time forgotten, and the 
great gallery leading underground from the citadel on Zion to the 
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Temple on Moriah was partly lost. I say partly lost, because a 
legend long survived among the natives that David Street, above 
ground, was so called from the fact that it ran over and along a 
subterranean passage which David had caused to be made from his 
great tower on Zion to that part of the Temple which is now entered 
by the Gate of the Chains. This legend is preserved by the Arab 
writer Mejir ed Din. 

Our picks and spades have happily revealed this secret thorough- 
fare—a main point, perhaps the main point, for a scientific recon- 
struction of Jerusalem in the days of our Lord.. Major Wilson 
hit on the first important facts. Tobler had seen a large pool, 
called by the Arabs El Burak, from the neighbouring mosque. It 
lies near the Gate of the Moors, a little north of the Jews’ Wailing 
Place. Going down into this pool, and lighting a magnesium wire, 
Wilson found himself standing under an arched roof, formed by 
stones of great size, fixed in their places without mortar, like the 
blocks of David’s tower. The span was more than forty feet. 

Little more was done, except to give this arched roof or chamber 
the name of Wilson’s arch, just as the lower arch (now gone, as 
we have seen) was called Robinson’s arch. When Captain Warren 
afterwards sank a shaft outside the piers he found that the whole 
structure was of the same age as the Temple wall. On getting 
down to the lower courses of that wall, he found water flowing from 
north to south, much as he had found water flowing down the cor- 
responding valley. In ancient times, as we know from the Bible, 
the sides of Moriah were washed by two living brooks; these 
waters have long been lost to sight; but under the accumulated 
heaps of centuries we have now happily found these living brooks. 

It soon became apparent that the great arch had been built as a 
covering for the pool, now called El Burak, from the mosque close 
by—a fact which suggests that Robinson’s arch may have had a similar 
use, instead of being, as Robinson erroneously inferred, the first arch 
of a high level viaduct to Zion. Further excavation proved that 
Wilson’s arch had been connected with a roadway from Zion to the 
Temple. Piers and voussoirs showed the direction of this ancient 
road. The great span was not repeated, but a series of shorter 
Spans carry the road to a point on the opposite hill. Close observa- 
tion showed that the roadway was double ; that is to say, that the 
ancient causeway had been treated as we have seen the Pont Neuf in 
Paris treated in our own day—widened by the addition of new work. 
The southern part of the causeway is much older than the northern 
part. If the old bridge, broken by the adherents of Aristobulas, 
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spanned the valley at this point, it seems likely that Herod used so 
much of the old materials as he found standing, and widened his 
road by adding new works on the northern side. 

Along the whole line of this causeway Warren found’ remains 
of tanks and conduits: here dug in the live rock; there built of 
solid masonry. In many places he found halls and chambers, 
some of which had clearly been used as reservoirs. Leaning to 
the south under the fifth arch of the great viaduct, Warren passed 
under a small gate with a lintel, to find himself in a passage 
lying under David Street. Here, then, we had found the secret 
passage from Zion to Moriah, which Mohammedan legends 
ascribe to David. 

The tunnel was twelve feet wide, the arch a semicircle, about 
the size and with something of the shape of our military galleries 
at Dover and Gibraltar. Much filth and dust had gathered in the 
bed, but the vault above was clean and white. Here and there 
Warren found entrances into the chambers under the great viaduct, 
Twenty yards from the Temple wall the passage was built up, 
and on breaking through the wall he found the level drop about six 
feet and then go west again towards Zion. Soon he came toa 
second block, but near the wall he saw a door opening to the 
south. Creeping through this door he caught a ray of light and 
knew that he was near the surface. Creeping into a chamber, he 
found more light, and, following the ray, crept through a hole 
into another chamber which he found in use as a stable for 
donkeys. Seeing the miners come out from the very bowels of the 
earth, the donkey-man fled for his life, yelling out that he was 
pursued by gins! 

The secret gallery was afterwards found again at a distance of 
eighty-four yards from the Temple wall, and Captain Warren has 
no doubt that it extended as far as the citadel—at the present 
Jaffa gate. A vaulted chamber, under Joseph Effendi’s house, is 
the furthest point at which the secret passage has yet been traced. 
This chamber may have been the vestibule to a postern leading 
from Zion into the Cheesemongers’ Valley. The gateway at the 
end suggests this inference to a military engineer. 





A Cotonrat Potrticat Crisis. 


BY J. A. LANGFORD, LL.D. 


HEN I arrived at Melbourne in January of this year 
the colony was in the throes of a great political 
crisis. I felt, in fact, as if I were at home again, 
so familiar were the party phrases which every- 

where saluted me. It was being continually reiterated that 
“ representative institutions were on their trial,” that “the Consti- 
tution was being exposed to a strain which might prove perilous to 
its existence,” that ‘the crisis was one which would shake the very 
foundations of the State,” and so on, through all the frequently-rung 
changes of political phraseology. The meetings of the Assembly 
were often prolonged through the night; the debates were loud, 
long, and lively; the language of the members was, to say the 
least, far from Parliamentary; the Speaker was often ignored, and 
his authority set at defiance; fists were sometimes shaken at anta- 
gonists; members of the Government were accused of treason 
and denounced as traitors; and it really seemed as if war to the 
knife had been declared between the Ministerialists and the Oppo- 
sition. 

Out-of-doors it was the same. Almost everybody was afflicted 
by the crisis. Groups gathered at the corners of the streets dis- 
cussing the crisis. People at luncheon talked about it ; at the dinner 
table it was always present; in the theatres, between the acts, you 
heard, not criticisms on the play and the players, but opinions about 
the crisis. It seemed in the air, and met you everywhere. Public 
meetings were held in all parts of the colony, especially in Mel- 
bourne, to discuss and pass resolutions; and these were exag- 
gerated copies of the gatherings of the Legislative Assembly, if it 
were possible that those demonstrations of party feeling could be 
exaggerated. Of course the newspapers were full of the crisis, and 
even a stranger might be pardoned if he were caught in the vortex 
and gave himself up for a time to follow the course of the all- 
absorbing controversy. 

But what was the crisis? Some time before I arrived at Mel- 
bourne a Ministry, with Mr. Graham Berry, one of the members for 
West Geelong, as its Premier, after enjoying the sweets of office 
for only two months, had been defeated and compelled to quit the 
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Treasury benches. The Berry Government was succeeded by one 
with Sir James McCulloch, the member for Warrnambool, at its 
head. The defeated Mr. Berry led the Opposition, and so bitterly 
did they wage the war that all the forms of the House were used 
not only “for the purpose of preventing the Government financial 
scheme from becoming law, but even for preventing the passing of 
supplies.” In doing this they declared that they would stand as 
firm as a “‘ stone wall” : hence the Opposition earned the name of 
** Stonewallers.” The Berryites were in a decided minority in the 
House, but they demanded that it should be dissolved and an 
appeal made to the country. This demand the Government resisted, 
and so no supplies were granted. For some weeks things were at 
a dead-lock ; none of the Government officials could be paid; some 
of the public works were suspended ; and every day confusion was 
becoming worse confounded. 

This state of things had existed for several weeks when Sir James 
McCulloch resolved to display the “iron hand ” and break down 
the “stone wall.” This assault on the Opposition was to be made 
on January 27, and it was my good fortune to be present on the 
occasion and to witness the beginning of the end of this notable 
struggle. It was a scene which will be memorable in Victorian 
history. 

On the 26th the Opposition had succeeded in a “ count-out” 
by remaining in the lobby and declining to form a House. After 
a little sparring on this subject the Premier moved—“ That 
during the remainder of the present session the Government 
business be called on not later than five o’clock.” This proposal 
was productive of a long and lively discussion. The Opposition 
spoke against time, and many of them proved their capacity for 
making long speeches. The interruptions were frequent and 
noisy; the conduct of many members was anything but orderly ; 
serious charges were made, and bad motives imputed. The 
Government was accused of wanting to gag the Opposition. 
Mr. Patterson, a ‘‘ Stonewaller,” and one of the members for 
Castlemaine, concluded a long speech by.declaring that “there 
was a great deal of snobbery in this country, more than there was 
even in the old country. Idols were set up here to be worshipped 
that would not be tolerated at home. But of them all, and of Sir 
James McCulloch in particular, he would say— 


** Shall I uncovered stand, and bend the knee 
To such a shadow of nobility, 
A shred, aremnant? He might rot unknown 
For any real merit of his own.” 
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In this lively manner the debate was continued for more than 
eight hours, when, at twenty-five minutes after twelve o’clock, 
some honourable member called attention to the fact that there 
were strangers in the House. The galleries were immediately 
cleared, and the debate was resumed with closed doors. Mr. 
David Gaunson, the member for Ararat, “continued to talk 
against time until six o’clock, and only left off at that hour in 
order to catch the first train” for the town for which he sat. At 
a quarter to eleven o’clock on the 28th the motion was carried 
without a division, “‘there being present thirty-four members on 
the Government side of the House, and only seven of the Oppo- 
sition.” On this trial of strength the House sat for nearly nine- 
teen hours, and the first blow was given for the destruction of the 
crisis. : 

The second blow was struck on February the rst, when the 
Premier moved that the ‘ House during the remainder of the 
present session should sit on Fridays, and the transaction of 
Government business take precedence of all other business on 
such days.” This was ultimately carried ; but the third, the last, 
and the bitterest battle of this Parliamentary campaign had yet 
to be fought before the “iron hand” could be proclaimed 
victorious and the ‘“ Stonewallers” completely subdued. This 
exciting struggle began on the znd of the month, when Sir 
James McCulloch gave notice that on the 3rd he should move 
a new standing order the effect of which would be to “enable 
any one to propose in the course of a discussion that the question 
be now put, such proposal to be at once put to the vote, and, if 
resolved in the affirmative, the original question to be then put 
without discussion or debate.” The “iron hand” was now dis- 
closed: a weapon was to be placed in the hands of members by 
which the long, tedious, irrelevant debates might at once be 
closed or prevented. The mere notice of such a motion was 
received with much excitement by the Opposition. One honour- 
able gentleman, Mr. James Munro, one of the members for North 
Melbourne, declared that he and his friends were like the ‘‘ heroes 
of Thermopyle, who died for their country.” He protested 
against the motion in the strongest manner, and offered to endure 
any tortures rather than it should be passed. He was ready to be 
“cut to pieces,” or “to be bound hand and foot,” or to “ have 
his tongue pulled out with pincers,” or ‘to be put into the cellar,” 
neither of which sacrifices was he ever called upon to endure. 

This was only a small affair, a mere engagement of outposts. 
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The great battle began on Tuesday, February the 8th, on which 
night the motion which was to “destroy the Constitution and 
utterly suppress the liberties of the people” was really before the 
House. An arrangement had been made to sit until the motion was 
carried. On the first night of the debate the House was cleared 
of strangers at ten o’clock so—it was said, that the members might 
have all the fun to themselves. For two nights and two days the 
battle was continued with high hope on the Government side and 
the fury of despair on that of the Opposition. On the roth, 
almost as soon as the Speaker had taken the chair, one honourable 
member again called attention to the fact that strangers were 
present. Another honourable member said that unless the 
members opposite moderated their rancour it would be necessary, 
for the sake of decency, to clear the galleries; and amidst great 
uproar and disturbance the galleries were cleared, and the bel- 
ligerents once more fought their battle with closed doors. The 
fight was long and fierce ; words were hurled at each other not 
often to be heard in legislative assemblies; at times disorder 
reigned supreme, and the voice of the Speaker could scarcely be 
heard amid the din of the engaging combatants. The contest 
continued until half-past two o’clock on Friday afternoon, at which 
hour the fighting ceased and the voting took place. The result 
was a triumph for the Government ; the numbers being forty-one 
votes for Sir James McCulloch’s motion and twenty against— 
majority, twenty-one. 

Thus ended the Colonial Political Crisis. The ‘stone wall” 
was broken down, and the regular business of the House was 
allowed to go on. On the Tuesday following this eventful Friday 
supplies were granted, and the wheels of the Administration were 
once more set in healthy motion. It was a severe trial of repre- 
sentative institutions ; but they have borne severer in the past, and 
will most certainly have to bear them in the future. 

There is no fear at present that the Australian colonies, and 
especially Victoria, will suffer much from the squabbles of party 
politicians. She is more likely to suffer from the mistaken views 
which the people, the electors of her law-makers, have on the 
subject of Protection. 

While they last, however, such crises have politically a demoral- 
ising effect. They tend to create a low public opinion and to 
make politics look somewhat repulsive. The scenes which I 
witnessed in the Legislative Assembly, and which were enacted 
before crowded galleries, were not pleasant, and must have had 2 
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deteriorating influence on the audiences, which would react on 
their own political meetings and their own views of public life, 
producing for a time evil results. The effects of this bitterness of 
party strife were manifest in the conduct of the press. The news- 
papers of Melbourne are exceedingly well conducted, and are on 
the whole a credit to the “ Fourth Estate.” They have won for 
themselves a world-wide reputation, and compare advantageously 
with the best newspapers of England. The most important 
questions are ably and temperately discussed, the reporting is 
admirable, the “leaders” are written with ability and power, and 
they exercise a generally good influence on public opinion. The 
evil produced by the virulent way in which the crisis was conducted 
had a pernicious effect even on the best of these. A short 
extract from one which holds the highest place in the colony will 
suffice for illustration. In describing the House on the famous 
oth of February, the writer thus sketches the leaders of the 
Opposition :— 

“When the Speaker took the chair on Tuesday there was a full 
muster of members. The front Opposition bench was crowded 
with disinterested patriots, Mr. Berry looking somewhat despondent; 
Mr. Woods wearing a look of angelic meekness and modesty ; Mr. 
Lalor appearing as if full to the bung—uncomfortably ‘crowded’ 
in fact—with Parliamentary lore and usage, ready to contest Mr. 
Speaker’s rulings, whichever way they might be given; Mr. Long- 
more smiling that fatuous smile with which he covers what Mr. 
Higinbotham would probably call his ‘hellish emotions’; Mr. 
Patterson labouring in vain to appear careless about the growing 
discontent of his constituents, and Mr. Munro scowling defiance, 
and tacitly challenging the Premier to produce his pincers.” The 
member for Ararat is, after the Melbourne Punch, called ‘ Miss 
Gaunson.” 

It would be an injustice to Victoria to speak only of her political 
crises, which after all are but occasional disturbances of her general 
political action. The colony is young, very young, and often dis- 
plays the rashness and violence characteristic of extreme youth; 
but she also displays its courage, energy, and pluck. The good 
work done by her Legislature in the short space of five-and-twenty 
years is perfectly astonishing. The free library with 35,000 volumes 
on its shelves, the free museum with its splendid collection, are 
institutions not yet possessed by older States. A fine botanical 
garden for instruction and recreation, a still finer Fitzroy garden 
for recreation chiefly, and other public grounds have been 
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established, and are all free to the people. A university of good 
repute, and rich in promise for the future, is an institution reflecting 
great credit on its founders. Her appreciation of the importance of 
popular education has been proved by the introduction of a 
national system, which has already placed Victoria at the head of 
all the Australian colonies on this vital question. Other work might 
be named equally honourable to the public spirit both of the 
Government and the people. 

Nor has the growth of her material prosperity been less marked. 
A short paragraph of figures supplied by Mr. Hayter, the Govern- 
ment statist, affords ample evidence of the almost unparalleled 
rapidity with which her resources have been developed :-—‘“* When 
the Constitution was proclaimed [1855] the population of the 
colony numbered 364,000, it now [1874] numbers 814,000; the 
land in cultivation amounted to 115,000 acres, it now amounts to 
over 1,000,000 acres ; the bushels of wheat grown in a year num- 
bered 1,150,000, they now number 4,850,000; the sheep numbered 
4,600,000, they now number 11,250,000; the cattle numbered 
5 30,000, they now number 1,000,000; the horses numbered 33,000, 
they now number not less than 200,000; the public revenue 
amounted to £' 2,728,000, it now amounts to over £ 4,000,000 ; the 
value of imports was £ 12,000,000, it now amounts to £ 17,000,000; 
the value of exports was / 13,500,000, it now amounts to 
£ 15,500,000, and this although the export of gold has fallen off 
from £ 11,000,000 in the former to a little over £ 4,000,000 in the 
past year.” 

Melbourne, the capital of Victoria, is only about forty years old, 
but the value of land in its principal streets equals its value in the 
heart of some of our most prosperous towns. When I was 
there in March last half a block in the best part of Collins Street 
was sold for £39,500, or £600 per foot; and a similar area in 
Bourke Street West realised £0,500, or £145 per foot. These 
facts show that in this colony property and public spirit have been 
developed pretty equally together, and that neither is much 
injured by the occurrence of political crises, or the curious mani- 
festations of political strife, which to a stranger appear at first to 
be fraught with so much peril to the progress and well-being of the 
country. 
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XI.—COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 


April 3. 
N descending the pulpit stairs this evening, my eye 
rested fora moment, I don’t know why, on the further 
pew, where Mrs. Landells usually sits. All those 
: near it were very empty; the harsh weather had 
prevented some of my accustomed hearers from attending; and at 
best they do not muster very strong upon a week-day evening. 
Sometimes I have but two or three score, women for the most part, and 
I believe chiefly those who are glad of refuge from a cheerless home 
or an hour of sympathetic solace from the sadness of an unshared 
fireside. I think the men who come, as faras I can tell, are somewhat 
in a similar case, three or four invalids and as many hypochondriacs 
having no one to look after them, excepting servants; and in 
whom I cannot say that I have observed any manifestation of 
what is called vital religion. Hardly one of them appears on 
Sunday evening, which I ascribe to their partaking of the hos- 
pitality of relatives or friends. One old gentleman, whose prime 
was spent in an office at the India House in Leadenhall Street, 
near that occupied so long by John Stuart Mill, devotes, I know, 
every Sunday afternoon to his maiden sister at Hammersmith, 
with whom, after a five o’clock dinner is over, and the subse- 
quent refection of green tea and seed cake, he plays at chess 
till ten, when, hail, rain, or snow, he returns to Green Street. But 
punctually as the clock points to seven on Wednesdays he is to be 
seen at the other end of the pew occupied by Mrs. Landells. I 
have never noticed that he knelt during the prayers, or made an 
effort to hum in the Psalmody; but when anything seems to strike 
him, even in discourse, he sounds a note of approval (just as 
old Lord Fitzwilliam used to do at Belgrave) ; and when I am par- 
ticularly happy his pious obbligato accompanies me to the end of 
the Lessons. Between the last and his settling himself to listen 
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comfortably to the exposition (for I never preach on these occa- 
sions) I am credibly informed that out of his waistcoat pocket 
there is unobtrusively drawn a snuff-box of Benares workmanship, 
wonderful in its way, and that bending over it he gives his nose the 
allowable indulgence of a fragrant sniff, deeming an actual pinch in 
such a place to be irreverent: after which the heavy laden marvel 
of graving in gold is stealthily deposited in its roomy nest, not to 
emerge again until he arrives at home. I do my best to encourage 
this form of confidence between pastor and people, selecting for 
the subject some incident of sacred story round which, by help of 
reading and reflection, it is not difficult to weave a fringe of illus- 
tration, appropriate and ample of colouring, diversified to suit the 
varied conditions of mind for whom, even in their heterogeneity, 
one must care. I do not go in for the histrionic form of service, or 
for the Hibernian style of pulpit rhetoric. But I believe profoundly 
in the mysterious usefulness of scenic and dramatic word-painting : 
and I know that hearts locked fast apparentlyin conventional indif- 
ference have been and therefore may be touched to the quick by a 
phrase or an image in this method of appeal. My Wednesday 
evening’s gathering together of respectable odds and ends needs no 
adjurations not to break the sixth and seventh commandments. For 
the most part what they stand in need of is words of good cheer 
under trial, bodily or mental, that in their patience they may con- 
tinue to possess their soul. Alas! I have seen too many instances 
in which the proud philosophy of complaint is but the forerunner of 
despair. 

When I came out from the vestry and the lights were extin- 
guishing I noticed that Mrs. Landells had not left, and concluding 
that there was something she wished to say to me I advanced to 
inquire for herson, who generally accompanied her. The purport of her 
answer was not quite audible, and as we walked together towards the 
door, I began to surmise what might be the cause which palpably 
overcast her countenance with gloom. No fanciful woman this, 
troubled with imaginary ailments or presentiments of misfortune, 
or ghostly doubts regarding her spiritual condition: a thoroughly 
sensible, charitable, matter-of-fact person, faithful in the discharge 
of all domestic. duties, wrapped up in the welfare of her children 
and ready to make any sacrifice of ease or comfort for their good ; 
but withal an unimaginative, and, therefore, unsympathetic being, 
whom one can easily conceive honestly but unhappily troubled about 
many things. As it rained heavily I offered to see her home, her 
house being very near; and though I would fain have been excused, 
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she pressed so much that I would stay for a few minutes, as there 
was a matter about which she wanted to consult me. With an 
unsuccessful effort at a smile she pointed to the easiest chair ; 
and laying aside her shawl, stirred the fire hastily and began :— 
‘My son has caused me lately much anxiety. While his father 
lived, and, indeed, until he quitted school, he was everything I 
could wish, docile, diligent, uncomplaining, and, as far as looks 
went, happy. Doctor Dactyl gave me excellent accounts of his 
progress, especially in Greek and Latin. He said he could repeat 
correctly a greater number of lines than any other boy at Cram- 
chester. My dear husband used to say to me that he was afraid 
they over-did that sort of thing there ; that he did not believe pro- 
ficiency in what he called spinning—I never understood exactly 
what he meant by spinning, but it was a favourite word with him— 
Latin verses, or letting them reel off smoothly to win a prize or 
escape a flogging, was of any real use, or worth the time and pain 
it cost. But, as I said, the boy did not complain of the discipline 
being too severe; and it would never do to set his mind in mutiny 
against his master. I wanted him to go to Trinity College, Dublin, 
where they said he would be certain to do well. Just before the 
time for entrance my great sorrow came, and all that had to be 
given up. Lord Shirkem had promised to do everything for him 
when his education was complete. My dear husband often worked 
at his elections weeks at a time, and took no end of pains getting 
up his speeches in Parliament. Well, I wrote to him asking what 
he would recommend me to do, telling him how important it 
was that Frederick should lose no time in settling to some pursuit, 
and asking if he could get him a nomination for the Indian service 
orat home. I had a long letter in reply, dated from Nice, full of 
the usual thing about his regret at my loss, and hoping that the 
young man, as he called him, would be steady and avoid habits of 
expense, especially in horses, which he himself found ruinous—as 
if poor Fred ever thought of such a thing—without saying a word 
about the appointment or showing the least care about trying to 
serve him. I showed the letter to my brother, who always said 
what the fine promises would come to and warned the poor dear 
man who is gone that his friendship would never be requited ; and 
he bid me think no more of the matter but, having entered my 
son at Trinity, let him cram for a fellowship, which is a good pro- 
vision for life. I sold some pictures and other things I was fond 
of in order to get money to do so last October. He has been 
there ever since. Dr. Grinder writes me word that he has no fault 
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to find, and that he hopes he may pass if he works hard next 
year. But Fred tells me it is no use; that do what he will he 
cannot make any way with mathematics, and that he knows that 
he will never pass. He is very down about it since he has been 
home for the holidays, and last night he told his sister that he 
could not bear to think of my wasting money on what would only 
end in disappointment, and leave him as far as ever from being 
able to earn his bread. Sooner than this, he was ready to turn to 
anything that he thought he could do, and he wants to go out to 
New Zealand to farm. It is a great heart-break to me to think that 
he should throw away all that has been done for his education and 
go to the other side of the world to turn shepherd, like any ignorant 
farmer’s son, and leave his family, who idolise him. Perhaps,” she 
added, after a pause, “ you could find out from him why it is that 
he cannot do like others of his age in geometry, or whatever it is 
they have to do. I saw his class book the other day lying on the 
table, and it did not seem very thick. With his memory I cannot 
see why he could not get it all by heart.” 

Taking up the difficulty where her narrative had dropped it, 1 
attempted to clear away her simple-minded illusion that it was 
possible to become a mathematician by the mechanical process of 
imprinting the ‘‘ Elements of Euclid” on the memory, so as to be 
able to give out faithful transcripts when called upon. One might 
as well hope to make a general by filling a drummer's head with 
the last complete set of general orders issued by the War Depart- 
ment, or to manufacture a statesman fit to hold the helm in the 
next political storm by getting by heart Hallam’s “ Constitutional 
History.” She looked wistfully at me, as if she did her best to 
comprehend what I meant, and then rejoined unbelievingly that it 
seemed to her very extraordinary that Mark Murton, her own 
nephew, had got the fifth place at the Woolwich examination last 
time, who had always been incorrigibly idle and unmanageable 
from the time he was a child, wrote a bad hand, and could not 
speak a word of French. To be sure, he was quick and impudent 
enough, and he told Fred that he had not gone to bed for three 
weeks before he went in, and then had what he called rare luck in 
being given the only passage in some book they had to translate 
which he could do. But his answers in mathematics were first 
rate, and his drawing was excellent. Why could not Fred do as 
well if he would only persevere and resolve to succeed ? 

The absolute hopelessness of making intelligible in a few words 
(or for that matter by any number of words), to an anxious and ambi- 
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tious mother like my estimable friend, the inherent and inscrutable 
diversity of mental structures and the consequent futility of affect- 
ing to treat them alike orto demand like results from them rendered 
me mute. I did not know enough of her son to form, far less to 
express, any opinion regarding his intellectual powers. Every 
day’s experience teaches one to accept with reserve indications at 
nineteen of incapacity to follow some laborious profession not 
originally self-selected and not particularly congenial to the habits 
and tastes of him who is expected to follow it. I offered the only 
suggestion which occurred as soothing, and the same time safe, 
namely, that if the youthful academician would pay me a friendly 
visit | would do my best to fathom the difficulty. This was exactly 
what she wished for, and accordingly having left with her a message 
that I would like to see him at breakfast some morning if he would 
look in, I took my leave with some consolatory words I need not 
here record. 
April 19. 

When ten days passed and young Landells did not present 
himself, I took for granted that he would not come unless 
I wrote to him. I don’t think the worse of a young fellow for 
being slow to accept an invitation like mine, and if he appre- 
hended being subjected to interrogatories by one who had no 
assignable claim to his confidence it was but natural that he should 
defer indefinitely the proceeding. His non-appearance meanwhile 
made it clear that the maternal ascendency once fondly believed in 
was on the wane, and I had no fancy to be the occasion of rending 
its attenuated thread. Lest it should be so 1 made up my mind not 
to notice the matter if I met him, and to trust to accidental meeting 
rather than renew the neglected invitation. This morning I called 
early upon Iles, who, I was not aware, was a mutual acquaintance, 
and there found the intending emigrant deeply engaged in a game 
of chess. I insisted on their not adjourning the contest on my 
account; if they did, I would go away. But if they would have me 
I would look on and search out a book I wanted, while waiting for 
a critical move; and this was agreed to on condition that I should 
take up the winner. Iles lost, and Frederick and I sat down to 
play. Though nothing of a proficient, I soon came to the conclu- 
sion that he played by book. I did not, for I have never found 
time to study the openings or gambits ; and caring nothing whether 
I lost or won I moved quickly and often badly. He said nothing, 
but I saw his look of surprise at my not making the proper answer 
to his advance, my harum-scarum play seemed to perplex him, and 
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when Iles laughed as he looked on at his hesitation to take advan- 
tage of an utterly unredeemed blunder of mine, he exclaimed, “ I 
suppose there is something in it that I don’t understand, but I see 
nothing else for it; so here goes.” There was in fact nothing else 
to be done; I had no subtle ambush to reveal, and it ended in my 
being thoroughly beaten. ‘“‘ Now,” I said, “‘ I must say good-bye, but 
I won’t be content until Ihave had myrevenge. If youcan dine on 
a single dish and will come to me to-morrow, I would let you see 
how much better I can play with my own men. Cartier is coming, 
whom I think you know, and if he is like minded we can set up a 
second table.” This indeed would be only prudent, for Cartier is an 
irrepressible man ; and I remember once when I was playing with 
Anthony Fonblanque he would interrupt with his suggestions and 
exclamations till the wit was in a fever of suppressed. irritation ; at 
length he so far forgot himself as to lean heavily on Fonblanque’s 
shoulder while stretching across the board to point out some 
opportunity he had missed. ‘‘ Why, sir,” groaned the sufferer, 
** you not only hold an inquest on my game, but you sit upon my 
body!” 
April 25. 

Our little party for chess was pleasant enough. I was a little 
better than my word as to fare, and Iles, who sets up for a 
connoisseur, vowed that the wine (some my old friend Vavaseur 
sent me) was perfection. Landells was by far the gravest of the 
party. He laughs a genuine laugh of appreciation when anything 
witty is said; but generally he seems to listen with open eye and 
slightly parted lips, as ii willing to be gay with those about him 
but unable to keep pace with them in their cross-country scamper- 
ing talk. When drawn into the expression of any opinion his 
diffidence gradually thaws into an earnest flow, genial and even 
eloquent; but if not checked by some interruption the current 
speedily congeals, and in a few minutes he is frozen over as 
before. He and I have had a ramble together, nominally to look 
at pictures in an old house near Ealing, which are about to be 
sold; and without worrying him with a question about himself or 
his family affairs I imagine that I have seen already enough of his 
nature to comprehend where the real obstacle lies to his success 
in competitive examination. Full of talent and full of informa- 
tion, thrashed as a boy into classic scholarship, and led by his 
own instincts to desire to be what he is only yet in part—a good 
English scholar—gentle and natural in expression, noble and 
circumspective in thought, his intellect does not appear to me to 
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have the agility requisite for doing itself justice, either when 
interrogated or when left to itself. With excellent understanding 
he is without ambition, capable of reflecting clearly the highest 
and most varied things with delicate precision while in repose, but 
over-sensitive, and too easily ruffled; and the fine surface loses all 
its receptivity and all its power of giving back the images one 
believed to have been deeply and clearly mirrored but a 
moment before. His mind is a lake not easily get-at-able among 
the rocks, beautiful when undisturbed, and striking; but its 
practical fitness to contribute to the uses of the world is not so 
plain. ‘The gurgling, splashing, turf-sprung, often bright, but 
often muddy rivulet will make a hundred times more figure and 
earn a thousand-fold more gratitude in the plain below. In a word, 
his mind wants inherent motive power; and the puzzle is where 
to find that which may supply the want without breaking the 
delicately balanced mechanism to pieces. Without his trying to 
convince me I am thoroughly convinced that were he to try for 
twenty years he would never beat for fellowship one of the 
commonplace, sharp, cram-able glib competitors, whose capa- 
bilities for gorging ready-made knowledge are stimulated and 
heightened every day. Mental athletics are the fashion, and the 
prizes are more and more given to boy or man who can at short 
notice hoist on shoulder and carry without dropping for a few feet 
the biggest bulk of heterogeneous knowledge. 

As we returned from our pleasant excursion I asked my com- 
panion, in whom I began to take no little interest, what he thought 
best worth doing in life. He did not at first reply, and to rally 
him out of his disposition to dream—the intellectual sin that doth 
most easily beset him—I added by way of illustration, ‘‘ Which 
would you rather: make a great speech, make a great fortune, or 
run away with the most beautiful heiress in England ?” 

“I am not capable,” he said, ‘‘of doing any feats; and I don’t 
suppose I should be much happier if I were.” 

“Well, what do you say to making war and killing more people 
than anybody has done before? Or going to the church and 
making greater noise,— 

On pulpit-drum ecclesiastic 
Beat with a fist instead of a stick.” 

“No,” he said, “I have no soul for fighting, and as little for 
fanaticism ; and I should sicken as much at the horrors of the one 
as at the humbug of the other.” 

I dared not trust myself to utter what I felt, but I thought, as I 
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looked into his clear grey eyes, what a frightful profanation it 
would be to hand over such a mind as this to the hacklers and 
carders of mental wool for competitive manufacture of mental 
pinchbeck or shoddy. 

“Well, then,” I said, after we had walked on a little way in 
silence, ‘‘ what is best worth doing ?” 

“In a new country,” he replied, “I suppose the greatest bene- 
factor is the man who safely leads out waste labour on to the waste 
land, and leads back the superfluity of their successful reclamation 
to feed the weak ones left at home. This is my notion of the 
fulfilment of prophecy: making the rough ways smooth and the 
wilderness to blossom like the rose. Adam Smith seems to me to 
have made a better guess of the meaning of the Gospel than any 
of the preachers I have ever heard in chapel or in church. But in 
an old country I think the best man is the man who is able to 
work out in his head a good law for curing or checking some 
prevalent evil, and who has the courage and perseverance to get it 
enacted.” 

“All right,” I said, “‘ but do you suppose that a man is ever in 
his life time valued as he ought to be for such works, implying, as 
it almost necessarily does, the renunciation of all the pleasures and 
rewards that lie a little way off the road on either side ?” 

“*Well,” he said, “‘probably not. Whatever is really worth doing 
is difficult to do; if it was not difficult it would not be so well 
worth doing, because there would not be so much need of its being 
done, and so few likely to undertake the doing of it.” 

“You mean, I suppose, that real improvements or ameliorations 
of the plight of the many, in our over-crowded time, do not come 
in the form of short answers to written questions set by a board 
of examiners ?” 

“‘T have sometimes thought,” he replied, ‘‘I should like that my 
legs were as long, and my arms as powerful as those of the young 
fellows that pass me on the road every day. Every now and then 
when they come toa high gate they stop short, and for a wager 
try which of them can vault over it clearest. It is wonderful to see 
them jump, and the winner looks so proud and happy. But of 
course he is not much nearer the end of his journey—the dance he 
is bent on, or the birds’ nest he is going to rob—for all this work 
of supererogation.” 

May 1. 

As there was no need of haste, I deferred for some days 
my second visit to Manchester Street. I found Mrs. Landells not 
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more resigned, but less resistent than she had been regarding the 
abandonment by her son of competition for scientific honours. She 
knew already that he had been several times with me, and probably 
inferred from my silence, rather than from any account given by 
Frederick of our conversation, that she had not much to expect 
from my interference. When I told her that from all I could gather 
of his educational history and the constitution of his mind I did 
not see any reason for anticipating great or brilliant success in the 
particular track that had been suggested to him, she only sighed, 
and observed in a tone of evident mortification that others had 
expressed a high opinion of his capabilities; but that of course she 
could not judge. If her eldest boy had lived she was sure he 
would not have deserted her. But she supposed that, like others, 
she would find it to be true, as her husband had often warned 
her, that there was no ingratitude so common or so great as the 
ingratitude of children. I was truly grieved, and felt it to be more 
than ever a duty to endeavour to heal what I felt was likely to prove 
a deep and cankerous wound. I saw it would not do to tell her of 
my own metaphysical analysis and deductions: she would simply 
think I was trying to perplex her with words and phrases that she 
could not understand. Evidently her maternal pride was offended 
at my seeming disparagement of Frederick’s abilities. I might set 
that right, at all events. ‘‘ Let me assure you,” I observed, “‘ that no 
young man I have lately met with has given me so high a notion of 
his ability and disposition. I only feel anxiety.about the sphere in 
which he is to move, and the occupation he may choose to follow, 
but do not call it depreciatory—for nothing is further from my 
meaning—if I say that there are a great many useful and honourable 
callings in which I think he would be thrown away, and in which I 
think he would make no figure. At the bar he would do weli as an 
advocate, and still better as a judge, if he had the chance of either; 
but I have seen scores of nimbler and suppler fellows wither slowly 
at the legal profession without ever getting one opportunity to 
show what was in them. As matters now stand, a young man is 
unwise to risk the prime of his life at the bar, unless he has inde- 
pendent means to enable him to live, or connections among the 
solicitors to give him business before he knows how to doit. As 
for my own profession, I should be only too glad to see its ranks 
enriched by a recruit so rare; but, unless I am mistaken, your son 
is too scrupulous to affect conformity in opinions so important as 
those we are required to profess, and not merely to profess, but to 
teach, as all-important to the weal of man here and hereafter. I 
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have not discussed this alternative with him, for I would rather the 
subject were first broached by him.” Poor Mrs. Landells, wholly 
unsuspicious of the doubts really passing in my mind as to 
Frederick’s tendency to philosophical speculation, contented her- 
self with the remark that ali her children had been brought up 
strictly in religious principles, had all been confirmed at the 
proper age, and were never allowed to miss church twice on 
Sunday ; or to be absent from family prayers. There was no use 
answering this sort of logic, but I thought within myself what a 
conceited young sceptic I was at seventeen under similar training ; 
and how slowly faith took root in my heart again after I had long 
wandered to and fro in waste places seeking rest and finding none. 
But to debate such questions here and now would have been worse 
than idle. Fortunately at this turn of my perplexity the door opened, 
and Lady Shirkem appeared, announcing she had come herself 
with a message from her lord to say that he had been appointed 
chairman of a Commission of Inquiry : something about agriculture 
—she did not understand exactly what; and as the nomination of 
a secretary was left to him he thought it might do for Frederick 
for a year or so, to show him a little how public business was done, 
and possibly it might lead to something else. Here was a deliver- 
ance unexpected and delightful. Frederick was sent for to make 
his acknowledgments for the proffered kindness. And unluckily 
as his mother said, very luckily as I thought, he was not at home. 
If he had been, acting on first impulse he would I am sure have 
declared himself wholly unqualified to undertake the task. I 
must get hold of him for a good half hour before he can throw 
away the chance. 
May 3. 

All right, Frederick is appointed, and though his con- 
science is as sore as that of a wounded bear, and he is full of 
all sorts of qualms about what he has to do, I think I have 
given him such a revelation of his mother’s state of mind that 
he will not on her account ‘do anything quixotic; and in point 
of fact I have not a doubt that he will do his work remarkably 
well. I have undertaken meanwhile to find him all the books 
and pamphlets that have been written on the subject, and to 
give any amount of time he wishes to discussing them with him. 
Not another game of chess for the next month. 





Dovuetas JERROLD AND HIS LETTERS. 
BY CHARLES AND MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 





PART III. 


West Lodge, Putney Common, February 22nd, 1850. 


fin Y DEAR Mrs. CLARKE,—I will share anything with 

Ng you, and can only wish—at least for myself—that the 

S\WVeae matter to be shared came not in so pleasant a shape 

i , lie as that dirt in yellow gold. I have heard naught of 

: as the American, and would rather that his gift came 

brightened through you than from his own hand. The savage, 
with glimpses of civilisation, is male. 

Do you read the Morning Chronicle? Do you devour those mar- 
vellous revelations of the inferno of misery, of wretchedness that: is 
smouldering under our feet? We live in a mockery of Christianity 
that, with the thought of its hypocrisy, makes me sick. We know 
nothing of this terrible life that is about us—us, in our smug respect- 
ability. To read of the sufferings of one class, and of the avarice, 
the tyranny, the pocket cannibalism of the other, makes one almost 
wonder that the world should go on, that the misery and wretched- 
ness of the earth are not, by an Almighty fiat, ended. And when 
we see the spires of pleasant churches pointing to Heaven, and are 
told—paying thousands to bishops for the glad intelligence—that 
we are Christians! the cant of this country is enough to poison the 
atmosphere. I send you the Chronicle of yesterday. You will 
therein read what I think you will agree to be one of the most 
beautiful records of the nobility of the poor. Of those of whom 
our jaunty legislators know nothing; of the things made in the 
statesman’s mind, to be taxed—not venerated. I am very proud to 
say that these papers of ‘‘ Labour and the Poor” were projected by 
Henry Mayhew, who married my girl. For comprehensiveness of 
purpose and minuteness of detail they have never been approached. 
He will cut his name deep. From these things I have still great 
hopes. A revival movement is at hand, and—you will see what 
you'll see. Remember me with best thoughts to Clarke, and 
believe me yours sincerely, DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


Putney, February 25th, 1850. 
My DEAR Mrs. CLARKE,—Herewith I send you my “ first copy,” 
done in, I presume, American gold. Considering what American 
booksellers extract from English brains, even the smallest piece of 
the precious metal is, to literary eyes, refreshing. I doubt, how- 
ever, whether these gold pens really work; they are pretty holiday 
things, but to earn daily bread with, I have already my misgivings 
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that I must go back to iron. To be sure, I once had a gold pen 
that seemed to write of itself, but this was stolen by a Cinderella 
who, of course, could wo/ write even with that gold pen. Perhaps, 
however, ‘he Policeman could. 

That the Chronicle did not come was my blunder. I hope ’twill 
reach you with this, and with it my best wishes and affectionate 
regards to you and flesh and bone of you. Truly ever, 

DovuGLAs JERROLD. 


The next note evinces how acutely Jerrold felt the death of 
excellent Lord George Nugent: the wording is solemn and earnest 
as a low-toned passing-bell :— 

Putney, December 2nd, 1850. 


My DEAR CLARKE,—I have received book, for which thanks, 
and best wishes for that and all followers. Over a sea-coal fire, 
this week—all dark and quiet outside—I shall enjoy its flavour. 
Best regards, I mean love, to the authoress. Poor dear Nugent! 
He and I became great friends: I’ve had many happy days with 
him at Lilies. A noble, cordial man; and—the worst of it—his 
foolish carelessness of health has flung away some ten or fifteen 
years of genial winter—frosty, but kindly. God be with him, and 
all yours.—Truly yours, D. JERROLD. 


There was a talk at one time of his going into Parliament; and 
at a dinner-table where he was the subject was discussed, there 
chancing to be present several members of the House. Some of 
them spoke of the very different thing it was to address a company 
under usual circumstances and to ‘‘ address the House” ; observing 
what a peculiarly nervous thing it was to face shat assembly, and 
that few men could picture to themselves the difficulty till they had 
actually encountered it. Jerrold averred that he did not think he 
should feel this particular terror: then turning to the Parliamentary 
men present round the dinner-table, he counted them all, and 
said :—‘ There are ten of you, members of Parliament, before me: 
I suppose you don’t consider yourselves the greatest fools in the 
House, and yet I can’t say that I feel particularly afraid of 
addressing you.” 

We have a portrait of Douglas Jerrold, which he himself sent to 
us; and which we told him we knew must be an excellent like- 
ness, for we always found ourselves smiling whenever we looked 
at it. A really good likeness of a friend we think invariably 
produces this effect. The smile may be glad, fond, tender—nay, 
even mournful: but a smile always comes to the lip in looking 
upon a truly close resemblance of a beloved face. 

Jerrold was occasionally a great sufferer from rheumatic pains, 
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which attacked him at intervals under various forms. The fol- 
lowing letter adverts to one of these severe inflictions; at the 
same time that it is written in his best vein of animation and 
vigour of feeling :— 


Friday, Putney. 

My DEAR CLARKE,—I have but a blind excuse to offer for my 
long silence to your last: but the miserable truth is, I have been 
in darkness with acute inflammation of the eye; something like 
toothache in the eye—and very fit to test a man’s philosophy; 
when he can neither read nor write, and has no other consolation 
save first to discover his own virtues, and when caught to con- 
template them. I assure you it’s devilish difficult to put one’s 
hand upon one’s virtue in a dark room. As well try to catch fleas 
in ‘the blanket o’ the dark.” By this, however, you will perceive 
that I have returned to paper and ink. The doctor tells me that 
the inflammation fell upon me from an atmospheric blight, rife in 
these parts three weeks ago. J think I caught it at Hyde Park 
Corner, where for three minutes I paused to see the Queen pass 
after being fired at. She looked very well, and—as is not always 
the case with women—none the worse for powder. To be sure, 
considering they give princesses a salvo of artillery with their first 
pap—they ought to stand saltpetre better than folks who come 
into the world without any charge to the State—without even 
blank charge. 

Your friend of the beard is, I think, quite right. When God 
made Adam he did zo/ present him with a razor, but a wife. ’Tis 
the d—d old clothesmen who have brought discredit upon a noble 
appendage of man. Thank God we’ve revenge for this. They'll 
make some of ’m members of Parliament. ; 

I purpose to break in upon you some early Sunday to kiss the 
hands of your wife and to tell you delightful stories of the deaths 
of kings. How nobly Mazzini is behaving! And what a cold, 
calico cur is John Bull as—I fear—too truly rendered by the 
Times. The French are in a nice mess. Heaven in its infinite 
mercy confound them !—Truly yours, 








DouGLAS JERROLD. 


And now we give the last letter, alas! that we ever received from 
him. It is comforting in its hearty valedictory words: yet how often 
did we—how often do we still—regret that his own yearning to visit 
the south could never be fulfilled! He is among those who we 
most frequently find ourselves wishing could behold this Italian 
matchless view that lies now daily before our eyes. That his do 
behold it with some higher and diviner power of sight than belongs 
to earthly eyes is our constant, confident hope :— 

26, Circus Road, St. John’s Wood, October zoth, 1856. 


My pear Frienps,—I have delayed an-answer to your kind 
letter (for I cannot but see in it the hands and hearts of do/h) in 
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the hope of being able to make my way to Bayswater. Yesterday 
I had determined, and was barred, and barred, and barred by 
droppers-in, the Sabbath-breakers! Lo, I delay no longer. But I 
only shake hands with you for a time, as it is my resolute deter- 
mination to spend nine weeks at Nice next autumn with my wife 
and daughter. I shall give you due notice of the descent, that we 
may avail ourselves of your experience as to “J/ocation,” as those 
savages, the Americans, yell in their native war-whoop tongue. 

Therefore, God speed ye safely to your abiding place, where I 
hope long days of serenest peace may attend ye. 

Believe me ever truly yours, DovuGLAs JERROLD. 


Charles Cowden ) ,. 
Mary Victoria } Clarke. 


End of ** DOUGLAS JERROLD AND HIS LETTERS.” 








DeERonDA THE JEw. 


BY JAMES PICCIOTTO, AUTHOR OF “SKETCHES OF ANGLO- 
JEWISH HISTORY.” 


ORMERLY the Israelite in novels Was as accurate a 
representative of his race, as was the frog-eating 
French dancing master or the howling wild Irishman 
< . of ancient farces. He was a coiner, a buyer of stolen 
goods, a trainer of young thieves, a pettifogging attorney, a sheriff’s 
officer, a money-lender, a swindling financier. He was a Jew, a 
man with no other thought than greed for money, no other sense 
of honour than that which is said to exist among the class to which 
he was compared, and with scarcely a soul to save. If old, he was 
hawk-eyed, hook-nosed, or with ferrety eyes. If young, he was red- 
lipped, with greasy ringlets, and wore showy jewellery. But young 
or old he was coarse, vulgar, the embodiment of covetousness and 
rapacity, with seldom one ennobling trait to redeem the repulsive 
picture. The delineation was as truthful as if a Whitechapel 
costermonger had been held out as the type of British merchants. 
To make a Jew the hero of a story, or even to endeavour to enlist 
the sympathies of the reader in his favour, was contrary to the 
canons of fiction. 

The noble example of Sir Walter Scott has been forgotten by 
more recent novelists. Thackeray seldom had a kindly word for 
the Hebrew, though I believe that private representations made to 
him induced him to refrain from continuing to caricature the Jews 
in a story which he was publishing at the time in the pages of 
Frasers Magazine. Charles Dickens, it is true, made amende honorable 
before the world for the villanies of Fagin, in the virtues of Riah ; 
but the wrong he had committed was serious, and the effects of 
twenty years of misrepresentation by the most popular novelist of 
the day could be wiped out by no retractation. 

The race is accustomed to hard knocks. It is difficult to know 
whether to admire most the tender feeling and good taste which 
induce Miss Rhoda Broughton to regret that “those oily, greasy 
Jews” can no longer be beaten to death with impunity, or the mental 
constitution of ‘‘Ouida,” according to whom a Jew who claimed pay- 
ment for a bill he had discounted, was only spared from instant 
death for his presumption, by the rare magnanimity of the hero, 

VoL. XVII., N.S. 1876. QQ 
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At the same time, in some few instances, the Jew in fiction was a 
being endowed with almost supernatural gifts, an intellectual hero, 
a transcendent genius. Mr. Disraeli in his earlier works glorified 
beyond all things the Semitic race. A love for his lineage and a 
romantic disposition betrayed him occasionally into extravagance 
and exaggeration. The supremacy of the world belonged to the 
Jews, who reigned paramount everywhere by their wealth and 
intellect. The*author of “ Lothair,” however, seems to have 
modified his opinions, since in that work it is the Aryan race which 
contains the salt of the earth. 

“ Alroy” and “Tancred” were followed by some imitators, who 
ended by throwing ridicule upon the cause they intended to advance. 
No Erckmann-Chatrian arose in England, like the Alsatian pair, 
to draw the foibles of the Jewish character, to delineate its virtues 
and faults with delicate humour and with deep pathos, with a 
keen and masterly pen freely wielded by a friendly hand. Never- 
theless much has been written of late concerning the Jews, and a 
truer estimate is being formed of the Hebrew mind. The Jew is 
perceived to be neither a Sidonia nor a Fagin; neither a Shylock 
nora Riah. The mission of the Israelite is neither to govern the 
universe nor to discount suspicious little bills at 60 per cent. All 
the celebrated personages in the world are not Jews, nor all the 
millionaires; neither does the race absorb every old clothesman 
or money-lender or rogue. 

A great novelist of non-Jewish extraction has now turned 
towards the comparatively uncultivated field. The first living 
artist in fiction in the English language has thought the modern 
Jews worthy of special study, the results of which have been given 
to the world in a highly interesting form. Here we have what 
goes a considerable way towards filling an intellectual void— 
faithful pictures of modern Anglo-Jewish domestic life. But the 
author in some respects proceeds further, and evidently possesses 
loftier and wider aims than the mere exercise of the romance- 
writer's skill among new scenes. George Eliot has thrown no 
hasty or superficial glance over the externals of Judaism. She 
has acquired an extended and profound knowledge of the rites, 
aspirations, hopes, fears, and desires of the Israelites of the day. 
She has read their books, mquired into their modes of thought, 
searched their traditions, accompanied them to the synagogue; 
nay, she has taken their very words from their lips, and, like 
Asmodeus, has unroofed their houses. To say that some slight 
errors have crept into ‘ Daniel Deronda” is to say that no human 
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work is ‘perfect; and these inaccuracies are singularly few and 
unimportant. To Christians it is really of no consequence to 
know that the addish or prayer for the dead is recited by children 
only for their parents, and for the period of eleven months, and not 
eleven years, as Danie] Deronda’s mother believes. Nor does it 
signify much that men repeat daily their thanks to God for not 
having been created females, instead of on the Sabbath only, as it 
is stated in the book. The author must have devoted much time 
and labour to the acquisition of the particular knowledge she has 
mastered; and these trifling blemishes do not detract from the 
general marvellous accuracy and vividness of the scenes depicted. 

Curiously enough the Jewish episodes in “ Daniel Deronda” 
have been barely adverted to by the reviewers. Most of these 
gentlemen have slurred over some of the finest and most 
characteristic passages in the book, with the remark that they 
possessed no general interest. Possibly the critics were unable to 
appreciate the beauty of the scenes they deemed unworthy of 
attention, or perhaps they considered the Jewish body too insig- 
nificant to be worth much discussion. However, it appears that 
the general public is not so indifferent to Jewish affairs as it is 
represented ; and the periodical press of late has entered keenly 
enough into many details of Hebrew life and customs. Jewish 
thought is not entirely without influence in Gentile circles; and 
though the Hebrew personages in “ Daniel Deronda” more im- 
mediately concern Israelites, yet there are several points and 
issues raised which more or less directly affect Christians and 
Christianity. 

The aspirations of the hero of the book, it must be admitted, 
can scarcely enlist the warm sympathy of the general reader. Few 
of the novel-reading public are likely to have thought much about 
the restoration of Israel or to be aroused to any especial en- 
thusiasm in its favour. Nevertheless many persons in all pro- 
bability will peruse with curiosity descriptions of the habits and 
mode of life of the Jews. George Eliot’s works are intended for 
people who possess intellectual faculties and know how to exercise 
them, and this class will find food for reflection in following the 
career of Daniel Deronda. The hero is seen under different lights, 
as various phases of his character are rendered apparent. At first 
we meet Deronda as one of those ideal men, drawn by feminine 
hands, who are happily impossible in real life, and whose very 
perfections would render them almost intolerable bores. In the 


hands of a less consummate artist he would have been one of those 
QQ2 
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impeccable youths whose mission is to set himself up above the 
rest of mankind, and to preach morals by the yard, until his best 
friends must secretly dread his advent. In French novels this 
type of hero ordinarily becomes a mentor to beautiful young 
married women, whose education he completes by leading them 
into an infraction of the Seventh Commandment. 

Fortunately, Daniel Deronda soon emerges from his shadowy supe- 
riority to show himself not absolutely above human weaknesses. He is 
fond of boating and cricketing, and his temper is not always angelic. 
He is a warm-hearted, romantic young man, with a feeling of 
intense sympathy for all kinds of suffering. His mental disposition 
inclines him to take up passionately the cause of wronged indi- 
viduals as of oppressed races. Many of his actions are the result of 
pure impulse. He interferes to save from a dangerous indulgence . 
in gambling propensities a young woman he had never seen before, 
and for whom he certainly felt no admiration; and he rescues 
another from drowning—a complete stranger—of whom he consti- 
tutes himself the guardian. In early youth all his associations were 
Christian, and his knowledge of Jews and Judaism must have been 
derived from books or hearsay. Nevertheless he enthusiastically 
accepts the mission bequeathed to him by Mordecai, however in- 
congruous it may appear to an individual brought up in fashionable 
circles. How singular are, or at least were, popular notions on 
these subjects the reader can judge for himself. Mirah’s question 
to Daniel, when she announces her faith—‘‘ Do you despise me 
for it ?”—is a good test of the estimation in which her people were 
held. 

How far a young man of good social position is likely to break 
with his former ties to embrace ancient religious forms which 
must, to say the least, expose him to the ridicule of his late com- 
panions, and cause him considerable embarrassment, must be 
determined by the amount of sacrifice each person is disposed to 
make on behalf of his convictions. 

There is nothing inherently improbable in the fact of any given 
individual returning to the creed of his ancestors, especially in the 
case of descendants of a race who cling obstinately to their tradi- 
tions. Moreover, with regard to Daniel Deronda, the impulses of 
his conscience are quickened by the contagious enthusiasm of a 
poetical dreamer, and by the love of a tender, bright pure face. 
In recent years, the well-known case has occurred in the Jewish 
community of an officer in the army, the grandson of an Israelite, 

-albeit himself born a Christian, who returned spontaneously to the 
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religion of his ancestors. In this instance no worldly circumstances 
to influence his conduct were visible, and certainly the change of 
faith of the convert could not have rendered his regimental position 
more agreeable. 

The transformation of the fa Deronda, as Grandcourt calls him, 
into Deronda the Jew, is not then an astonishing event. The 
readiness of the supposed son of Sir Hugo Mallinger to undertake 
a national mission of the most improbable realisation, only proves 
an amount of belief in possibilities which all great men who have 
achieved difficult enterprises must have shared. The unity of Italy 
half a century since appeared as idle a dream as may now seem the 
reassembling of Israel in its own kingdom. Garibaldi and Mazzini 
were regarded as fanatics and visionaries, yet the leader of the 
thousand of Marsala has sat in the Parliament of United Italy which 
holds its meetings in the Eternal City. Daniel Deronda has never 
breathed, and may never live, but Jews have arisen and will again 
rise, who, if not resembling him in his perfections, will at least 
equal him in love of race and in ardour for the national cause. 

The book is a romance. Artistic truth in literature, as in painting, is 
always sought for by great workmen in preference to mere realistic 
truth. In Daniel Deronda, George Eliot has created a type which, 
though scarcely likely to appeal to the masses, ought to teach more . 
than one lesson to serious thinkers. Here is a man who lays aside 
entirely all purely personal considerations, all feelings of ambition 
or aggrandisement, to devote the best years of his existence to the 
loftiest national aims. True the Jews of England now possess a 
splendid example of high philanthropism in the person of a well- 
known benefactor of his race, who has repeatedly undertaken dis- 
tant and perilous expeditions merely to help distressed mankind. 
Unfortunately illustrations derived from actual life frequently exer- 
cise little influence. It is possible that parallels drawn from fiction 
may prove more impressive. 

The Princess Halm-Eberstein forms a complete contrast to her 
son Daniel. He is emotional, sympathetic, affectionate, and 
tender-hearted. She is cold, calculating, ambitious, and of an 
unloving disposition. A mother who entrusts her only child to 
strangers for questionable reasons, is scarcely likely to inspire 
much sympathy or attachment. After remaining for nearly a 
quarter of a century without seeing her offspring, she might very 
well have gone to the end of her days without embracing a son for 
whom she did not pretend to feel any great solicitude. Why, 
indeed, she met him at that particular juncture is not explained. 
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The secret of his birth might have been communicated by Sir 
Hugo Mallinger, and any one year would have served the purpose 
as well as another. In religious matters, too, the contrast between 
mother and son is very marked. While he is imbued with sincere 
belief in the principles of Judaism, she denounces that faith as too 
narrow, formal, and rigid ; as a creed which places woman in an 
inferior position and limits her sphere to her domestic duties. 
The truth is the Princess is a bold ambitious woman who declines 
to be bound by the trammels of religion, just as she despises 
family ties. However, when she deserted her son she did not rob 
him of his due. She carefully placed his father’s fortune under the 
guardianship of Sir Hugo Mallinger, who had formerly been an 
admirer of the lady, and who fulfils his trust with considerable 
kindness. Having once parted from her son and deprived him of 
maternal love, the Princess doubtless thought sincerely that she 
acted for his interest when she caused him to be brought up in 
ignorance of his origin, as a Christian gentleman. If in a par- 
ticular country red-haired men laboured under any especial dis- 
qualification, a mother might be justified in having the hair of her 
child dyed of the hue affected by the inhabitants. Many others 
besides Princess Halm-Eberstein have preferred expediency to 
principle; and the forms of a religion which hangs rather loosely 
round the wearer may be easily thrown aside altogether in 
obedience to worldly considerations. 

The sneers of the Princess with reference to the facility with 
which some Jews change their family names as they would an old 
garment, are not entirely undeserved. There is a growing ten- 
dency in this country among a certain class of the Jewish com- 
munity to adopt strange patronymics as if they were desirous of 
concealing their Semitic origin. It must be stated at the same 
time that the Israelites of Spanish and Portuguese descent are 
above this weakness; they have carefully preserved through 
generations and ages their ancient family names, and are proud of 
them. ; 

The Princess feels evident twinges of conscience concerning her 
conduct towards Daniel Deronda, and her misgivings and doubts 
are finely expressed. The Alcharisi, the greatest singer of the 
day, is no common personage. She is endowed with a strong 
masculine mind and with the musical genius undoubtedly pos- 
sessed by the Hebrew race ; and she displays acuteness of percep- 
tion in resigning her stage royalty when she foresees the impend- 
ing loss of her supremacy. It is to be regretted that she disappears 
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as fitfully as she appears, and that a character which might have 
served as an interesting study, slips away from the reader and 
melts into thin air. 

Had not Daniel Deronda formed casually an acquaintance with 
Mirah and Mordecai, it is very questionable whether his Jewish 
aspirations would ever have been developed. Of course chance is 
a most important element in human combinations, especially in 
fiction. His mother’s revelations, but for his preceding adventures, 
might not altogether have delighted him. At the same time it is 
singular that he should never have suspected his origin, which 
ought to have left visible traces. 

The influence exercised by Mirah seems to steal gradually and 
gently upon him, and, as usually happens in the case of women 
of her type, the power she acquires proves irresistible. Mirah is 
not a favourite character with the reviewers, who, whilst busy in 
following the fortunes of the grand Gwendolen and in attentively 
watching the evolution of her soul, lose sight of the unpretending 
little Jewess. Mirah is a typical daughter of Israel, simple and 
childlike, unambitious and unpretending, undervaluing her own 
talents, warm in affections, and above all profoundly attached to 
her family and race. It is astonishing of what deep heroism those 
quiet little women are capable. The serpent-like beauty of Gwen- 
dolen, her grand airs, her sharp tongue, would probably cause men 
- to flock to her side in a drawing-room, leaving Mirah scarcely 
noticed until she began to discourse divine music. Nevertheless 
Mirah Cohen, with a San Benito over her lovely head, standing in 
the midst of roaring flames lighted by fierce fanaticism, would sing 
a hymn to the Lord of Israel; whilst in all human probability 
Gwendolen Harleth would readily embrace any faith that offered 
her wealth and a well-appointed establishment. Some critics cannot 
forgive the author for having made Daniel Deronda prefer the 
“insignificant” Mirah to the stately and chastened Gwendolen. It 
may be suspected that some of the dissatisfaction expressed by 
those gentlemen arises from the fact that Daniel Deronda has 
become Deronda the Jew. Gwendolen Harleth, thoroughly selfish 
and detestable as she appears in the beginning of the book, suc- 
ceeds by her misfortunes and by the better feelings which are 
evidently aroused in her, in enlisting the full sympathy of the 
reader. But aman in England is not yet permitted to marry two. 
wives at the same time, and had Daniel Deronda selected Gwen- 
dolen, the author would have assuredly committed an artistic error. 
We must lament Gwendolen Grandcourt’s trials, and regret to leave 
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her a disconsolate widow. She is still young, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that she will find some heart-free individual who can 
make her drink the waters of Lethe. 

Lapidoth forms a foil to the virtues of his daughter, and the 
author skilfully introduces the gambler and reprobate by the side of 
the pure-minded child. Lapidoth is a thief, Mirah is the soul of 
honour. George Eliot has studied nature too well not to divide her 
lights and shadows. No race monopolises moral excellence or 
villany, and unprincipled scoundrels unfortunately flourish among 
all nations and religions. 

In addition to a wide range of reading in Jewish books, the author 
of “Daniel Deronda” must have had especial opportunities of 
personally observing Hebrew customs and manners and of speaking 
with intelligent Israelites. The portrait of the Cohen family is a 
photographic likeness which has probably been taken from life. 
Ezra Cohen is a pawnbroker in Holborn, a real embodiment of the 
qualities, good and indifferent, that make up the Jewish tradesman. 
The business of a pawnbroker is certainly not ennobling, but it may 
be carried on as honestly as any other. The small Jewish trades- 
man, keen as he usually is in the pursuit of gain, hard as he may 
seem in driving a bargain, is ordinarily an excellent father and hus- 
band and a strict follower of the practices of his faith. It is only 
some of the great families that find it convenient to drop trouble- 
some ceremonies. Daniel Deronda’s visit to the pawnbroker on 
imaginary business naturally affords an occasion for an insight into 
the ways of the family. Here we may admire the business 
aptitude of the youthful Jacob and the mixture of childish 
vanity and adult carefulness of his youngest sister when she 
asks whether she should wear her “ Shabbesfyock” before 
the strange gentleman. The shrewdness, vulgarity, and kind- 
ness of heart which combine to constitute the man Ezra Cohen are 
amusingly illustrated in his parting speech to Mordecai, which is 
an odd compound of calculation and sentiment. It seems sin- 
gular, however, that the cautious pawnbroker should at first sight 
ask a complete stranger to share the Sabbath evening meal with his 
own family ; and it is even more astonishing that Ezra Cohen, who 
is intended to be a strict Jew, should be described as transacting 
business on Friday evening, a proceeding which according to 
Jewish ideas would be deemed a desecration of the Sabbath. 

The dreams and inspirations of Mordecai naturally chiefly con- 
cern Israelites. He is a prophet, a seer, but far from being the 
absolutely impossible character he has been considered by some 
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critics. Anciently the most eloquent and learned rabbis among 
the Jews practised trades or handicrafts. Who shall say that 
among the immigrants from distant climes or among the Jews of 
Great Britain there is no workman whose whole heart is wrapped 
up in visions of the future greatness of his race? Indeed, it 
appears that Mr. G. H. Lewes, in an article on Spinoza, published 
in the Fortnightly Review of the 1st April, 1866, described a club 
which was wont to meet at a tavern in Red Lion Square about a 
generation since, and wherein the discussion of philosophical 
topics was carried on. The president of this club was a highly 
intelligent German named Kohn, Cohn, or Cohen, and probably 
he was the prototype of Mordecai. 

The Jews, notwithstanding their ardour in mercantile pursuits, 
have always produced thinkers and philosophers. 

Mordecai had long been seeking a co-religionist to whom he 
could confide the mission which fate would not permit him even 
to attempt to accomplish himself. He introduces Daniel Deronda 
to the philosopher’s club, and the arguments therein brought to 
light, though possibly uninteresting to general readers, are 
deserving of close attention by Israelites. On the one hand, we 
have Gideon and Pash, who desire that the Jews should merge into 
the Christian population in the midst of which they dwell; and 
their opinion will be echoed by not a few of their co-religionists 
who care for naught but ease and self-indulgence. 

On the other hand, Mordecai, with a loftier vision, expounds the 
mission of Israel. The poetry of Mordecai will prove caviare to 
the multitude. He is one of those pure abstractions such as all 
nations have produced—a man of dreams rather than a man of 
actions—and yet what could a poor Jew have accomplished ? Even 
had the ‘‘ Ruach Hakodesh,” the breath of divine thought, entered 
that poor diseased body of his, not even his own co-religionists 
would have listened to its manifestations. George Eliot has studied 
Hebrew poetry, and the touching verses which she places in 
Mordecai’s lips are not unlike those Hebrew poems recited by the 
Ashkenazim, and called “ Peyutim.” When Mordecai goes to his long 
sleep he is at all events happy, for he has bequeathed his mission 
to a trusty successor, and ere his breath leaves him the start is 
already made towards the East. 

The author does not enter into the nice distinctions between 
the Sephardim or Spanish and Portuguese Jews, and the Ashke- 
nazim or German and Polish Jews. Daniel Deronda appertains to 
the former class, which once contained the sangre azul of the 
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nation; whilst Mirah Cohen or Lapidoth, as coming from Poland, 
would naturally belong to the latter. To the present day these 
sections of the Hebrew race form in England and in most other 
countries distinct communities; but practically all difference 
between them has ceased to exist. 

It is not necessary here to express any opinion on the merits of 
“Daniel Deronda” in its entirety as a work of fiction. George 
Eliot has passed from the realism of ‘‘ Middlemarch” to the 
idealism of her present work. We cannot judge of Daniel Deronda 
and of Mordecai from the matter-of-fact surroundings of prosaic 
every-day life—albeit neither of these two characters is so totally 
imaginary and so far removed from actual truth as has been 
asserted. ‘Daniel Deronda” is no light novel to while away idle 
hours. It is a book full of deep thoughts, seeking to convey high 
lessons. It is scarcely a story in the ordinary sense of the word ; 
the thread of the narrative is frequently disconnected and inter- 
rupted by reflections and disquisitions revealing a thinker and 
student of psychology of unusual faculties. The analysis of a 
difficult problem in human nature, the transformation of Gwen- 
dolen, is undoubtedly one of the aims of the book. But there is a 
far greater purpose in “ Danicl Deronda” than the tale of a 
woman’s life and the development of her soul. It is the vindica- 
tion of a long maligned race against ignorant misrepresentation or 
wilful aspersion, the defence of Jews and Judaism against fanaticism 
and prejudice. George Eliot has laid open before a larger audience 
than had ever before been summoned for a similar purpose, the 
aims and scope and innermost thoughts of Judaism, and she has 
accomplished more for the cause of toleration and enlightenment 
than could have been achieved by any amount of legislation. 

Two questions are raised in ‘‘ Daniel Deronda” which concern 
principally, but not exclusively, the Jewish race. The object of 
Deronda, expressed in his own words, ‘‘To bind our race together 
in spite of heresy,” is one of the aspirations that must be felt by 
every Israelite whilst admitting the difficulty of the solution. To 
bring the Judaism that was regarded ‘‘as a sort of eccentric 
fossilised form which an accomplished man might dispense with 
studying and leave to specialists,” into consonance with modern 
ideas, is a task which only Daniel Deronda can effect. To main- 
tain intact the spirit of Judaism, to preserve in pristine purity the 
faith and traditions of Israel, without keeping up the inflexible 
rigidity which opposes every improvement, and which drove out 
of the community an Isaac Disraeli, forms one of those problems 
which are still awaiting a satisfactory solution. 
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The political future of the Hebrew race may become more 
important to the world at large than its religious future. The 
reassembling of the Jews into a separate State, if such an event 
ever happen, must obviously affect more or less all Europe in 
addition to the provinces occupied. The influence possessed by 
the Jews in the financial world would certainly make itself felt on 
their withdrawal to distant lands. However, the dreams of Mor- 
decai and Daniel Deronda are likely to remain dreams for the 
present. Not only are there no signs of their speedy realisation, 
but it is not at all sure that such a consummation is desired by the 
bulk of the Hebrew nation. The Israelites have become too 
firmly attached to the countries of western Europe, which have 
given them shelter, to be easily induced to abandon them ex masse, 
and their magnates are scarcely likely to exchange the splendour 
and luxury they enjoy in the European capitals, for a residence in 
an arid and semi-civilised land. It is to be feared that notwith- 
standing all the efforts of Daniel Deronda and of real living 
philanthropists, it will be long before Palestine will cease to be, in 
the passionate language of Mordecai, “a place for saintly beggary 
to await death in loathsome idleness.” 

To have broached these questions before the popular mind is 
already to have obtained a great gain, and George Eliot has thus 
earned the gratitude, not only of her countrymen of the Jewish 
race, but of all thinkers and friends of progress. 








Tue SHADOW OF THE SWORD. 


A ROMANCE. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 





CHAPTER XLVII. 


THE -GROWING OF THE CLOUD. 


ND now the darknessof winter fell, and days and weeks 
and months passed anxiously away. 
Down at lonely Kromlaix by the sea, things were 
sadder than they had been for many winters past. 
When the flood subsided, and the full extent of the desolation could 
be apprehended, it was found that more lives had been lost than 
had at first been calculated. Many poor souls had perished quietly 
in their beds; others, while endeavouring to escape, had been 
crushed under the ruins of their crumbling homes. The mortality 
was chiefly among women and little children. Although the greater 
part of the corpses were recovered and buried with holy rites in the 
little churchyard, some had been carried out to the bottom of the 
deep ocean and were never seen again. Among those who were 
recovered. and buried was Guinevéve Goron. They found her 
gently sleeping, as the water had found her,—with no sign of pain 
or terror on her peaceful face. Her old foster-mother, having been 
among the worshippers in the chapel when the alarm came, had 
narrowly escaped with life. 

When the-Corporal went down to take stock of his dwelling, he 
found that a portion of the walls had yielded, and that part of the 
roof had fallen in; so that Marcelle, had she remained a little 
longer in the house on that fatal night, would most certainly have 
encountered a terrible and cruel death. It took many a long day 
to rebuild the ruined portion of the dwelling and to make good the 
grievous loss in damaged household goods; and not until the new 
year had come boisterously in was the place decently habitable 
again. 

Meantime, Famine had been crawling about the village, hand in 
hand with Death; for much grain had been destroyed, and when 
grain fails the poor must starve and die. And then, following close 
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upon the flood, had come the news of the new conscription of 
300,000 men, of which little Kromlaix had again to supply its share. 
Well might the poor souls think that God was against them, 
and that there was neither hope nor comfort anywhere under 
Heaven. 

Over all these troubles we let the curtain fall. Our purpose in 
these pages is not to harrow up the heart with pictures of human 
torture, whether caused by the cruelty of Nature or the tyranny of 
man; nor to light up with a lurid pen the darkness of unrecorded 
sorrows ; itis rather our wish, while telling a tale of human patience 
and endurance, to reveal from time to time those higher spiritual 
issues which fortify the thoughts of those who love their kind, 
and which make poetry possible in a world whose simple prose is 
misery and despair. Let us therefore for a time darken the stage 
on which our actors come and go. When the curtain rises again 
it is to the sullen music of the great Invasion of 1814. 

Like hungry wolves the Grand Army was being driven back 
before the scourges of avenging nations. For many along year 
France had sent forth her legions to feed upon and destroy other 
lands ; now it was her turn to taste the cup she had so freely given. 
Across her troubled plains, moving this way and that, and shrieking 
to that Daimon who seemed at last to have deserted him, flew 
Bonaparte. Already, in outlying districts, arose the old spectre of 
the White, causing foolish enthusiasts to trample on the tricolor. 
Mysterious voices were heard again in old chateaux, down in 
lonely Brittany. Loyalists and Republicans alike were beginning to 
cry out aloud even in the public ways, despite the decree of death 
on all those who should express Bourbon sympathies or give 
assistance to the Allies. Duras had armed Touraine and the Abbé 
Jacquilt was busy in La Vendée. 

Meantime, to those honest people who hated strife, the terror 
deepened. While the log blazed upon the hearth and the cold 
winds blew without, those who sat within listened anxiously and 
started at every sound, for there was no saying in what district the 
ubiquitous and child-eating Cossack (savage forerunner of the irre- 
pressible Uhlan of a later and wickeder invasion) might appear 
next, pricking on his pigmy steed. The name of Blucher became 
a household word, and men were learning another name, that of 
Wellington. 

The hour came when Bonaparte, surrounded and in tribulation, 
might have saved his Imperial Crown by assenting to the treaty of 
Chatillon ; but over-mastered by faith in his destiny, and a prey, 
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moreover, to the most violent passions, he let the saving hour glide 
by, and manceuvred until it was too late. By the treaty of March, 
1814, Austria, Russia, Prussia, and England bound themselves in- 
dividually to keep up an army of 150,000 men until France was 
reduced within her ancient limits; and by the same treaty, and for 
the same purpose, that of carrying on the war, four millions were 
advanced by the “shopkeepers” of England. Nevertheless, the 
Emperor, still trusting in his lurid star, continued to insist on the 
imperial boundaries, and, ‘so insisting, marched upon Blucher at 
Soissons, and began the last act of the war. 

Thus the terrible winter passed away. Spring came and brought 
the violet, but the fields and lanes were still darkened with strife, 
and all over France still lay the Shadow of the Sword. 


Meantime, what had become of Rohan Gwenfern ? After that 
night of the great flood he made no sign, and all search for him 
virtually ceased. It was clearly impossible that he could be still 
in hiding out among the cliffs, for the severe weather had set in: 
no man could have lived through it under such conditions. That 
Rohan was not dead Marcelle knew from various sources, although 
she had no idea where he was to be found; and she blessed the good 
God who had preserved him so far, and who would perhaps forgive 
all his wild revolt for the sake of the good deeds that he had done 
on the terrible Night of the Dead. Doubtless some dark roof was 
sheltering him now, and, fortunately, men were too full of affairs to 
think much about a solitary revolter. Ah, if he had not killed 
Pipriac! If the guilt of blood were off his hands! Then the good 
Emperor might have forgiven him and taken him back, like the 
prodigal son. 

In one respect, at least, Marcelle was happy. She no longer lay 
under the reproach of having loved a coward; her lover had 
justified himself and Aer; and he had vindicated his courage in a 
way which it was impossible to mistake. Ah, yes, he was brave! 
and if Master Arfoll and other wicked counsellors had not put a 
spell upon him he would have shown his bravery on the battle- 
field! It was still utterly inscrutable to her that Rohan should have 
acted as he did. General principles she could not understand, and 
any abstract proposition concerning the wickedness and cowardice 
of War itself would have been as incomprehensible to her as a 
problem in trigonometry or a page of Spinosa. War was one of 


the institutions of the world,— 
It had been since the world began, 
And would be till its close. 
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It was as much a thing of course as getting married or going to 
confession ; and it was, moreover, one of the noble professions in 
which brave men, like her uncle, might serve their ruler and the 
State. 

Although it was now subtly qualified by anxiety for her lover’s 

fate, her enthusiasm in the Imperial cause did not in any degree 
abate. Marcelle was one of those women who cling the more 
tenaciously to a belief the more it is questioned and decried and 
the more it approaches the state of a forlorn faith; so that as the 
Emperor’s star declined, and people began to look forward eagerly 
for its setting, her adoration rose, approaching fanaticism in its 
intensity. It was just the same with Corporal Derval. All through 
that winter the Corporal suffered untold agonies, but his confidence 
and his faith rose with the darkening of the Imperial sphere. Night 
after night- he perused the bulletins, eagerly construing them to 
his master’s triumph and glory. His voice was loud in its fulmi- 
ations against the Allies, especially against the English. He 
kept the Napoleonic pose more habitually than ever,—and he 
prophesied; but alas! his voice now was as the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, and there were none to hearken. 

For, as we have already more than once hinted, Kromlaix was 
too near to the chateaux not to keep within it many sparks of 
Legitimist flame, ready to burn forth brilliantly at any moment; and 
although Corporal Derval had been a local power, he had ruled 
more by fear than by love, receiving little opposition because 
opposition was scarcely safe. When, however, the tide began to 
turn, he found, like his master, that he had been miscalculating the 
true feelings of his neighbours. Again and again he was openly 
contradicted and talked down. When he spoke of “the Emperor,” 
others began to speak boldly of “the King.” He heard daily, in 
his walks and calls, enough “ blasphemy” to make his hair stand 
on end, and to make him think with horror of another Deluge. 
One evening, walking by the sea, he saw several bonfires burning 
up on the hillsides. The same night he heard that the Duc de 
Berri had landed in Jersey. 

Among those who seemed quietly turning their coats from parti- 
red to white was Mikel.Grallon, and indeed we doubt not that 
honest Mikel would have turned his skin also, if that were possible, 
and if it could be shown to be profitable. He seemed now to 
have abandoned the idea of marrying Marcelle, but he none the less 
bitterly resented her fidelity to his rival. As soon as the tide of 
popular feeling was fairly turned against Napoleon, Grallon quietly 
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ranged himself on the winning side, secretly poisoning the public 
mind against the Corporal, in whom, ere long, people began to 
see the incarnation of all they most detested and feared. Things 
grew, until Corporal Derval, so far from possessing any of his old 
influence, became the most unpopular man in Kromlaix. He 
represented the fading superstition, which was already beginning 
to be regarded with abhorrence. 

The Corporal’s health had failed a little that winter, and these 
changes preyed painfully on his mind. He began to show unmis- 
takable signs of advancing age: his voice lost much of its old 
ring and volume, his eyes grew dimmer, his step less firm. It 
required vast quantities of tobacco to soothe the trouble of his 
heart, and he would sit whole evenings silent in the kitchen, 
smoking and looking at the fire. When he mentioned Rohan’s 
name, which was but seldom, it was with a certain gentleaess very 
unusual to him; and it seemed to Marcelle, watching him, that he 
quietly reproached himself with having been unjust to his unfortu- 
nate nephew. 

“IT am sure uncle is not well,” Marcelle said in alow voice, 
glancing across at the Corporal sitting by the fire. 

“There is only one thing that can cure him,” said Gildas, whom 
she addressed ; “‘and that is, a great victory.” 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
“VIVE LE ROI!” 


WHILE the great campaign was proceeding in the interior, and 
the leaders of the allied armies were hesitating and deliberating, a 
hand was waving signals from Paris and beckoning the invaders 
on. So little confidence had they in their own puissance, and so 
great, despite their successes, continued their dread of falling into 
one of those traps which Bonaparte was so cunning in preparing, 
that they would doubtless have committed fatal delays but for 
encouragement from within the city. 

“You venture nought, when you might venture all! 
Venture again !” 


wrote this hand to the Emperor Alexander. The hand was that of 
Talleyrand. 

So it came to pass, late in the month of March, that crowds of 
affrighted peasants, driving before them their carts and horses and 
their flocks and herds, and leading their wives and children, 
flocked into Paris, crying that the invaders were approaching on 
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Paris in countless hosts. The alarum sounded, the great city poured 
out its swarms into the streets, and all eyes were gazing in the 
direction of Montmartre. Vigorous preparations were made to 
withstand a siege,—Joseph Bonaparte encouraging the people by 
assurances that the Emperor would soon be at hand. 

“It is a bad look out for the enemy,” said Corporal Derval 
nervously, when this news reached him. ‘Every step towards 
Paris is a step further away from their supplies. Do you think the 
Emperor does not know what he is about? It is a trap, and Paris 
will swallow them like a great mouth—snap! one bite, and they 
are gone. Wait!” 

A few days later came the news of the flight of the Empress. 
The Corporal turned livid, but forced a laugh. 

“* Women are in the way when there is to be fighting. Besides, 
she does not want to see her relations, the Austrians, eaten up 
alive.” 

The next day came the terrible announcement that Paris was 
taken. The Corporal started up as if a bullet had entered his 
heart. 

“The enemy in Paris!” he gasped. ‘‘ Where is the Emperor ?” 

Ah, where indeed? For once in his life Bonaparte had fallen 
into a trap himself and, while Paris was being taken, had been 
lured towards the frontier out of the way. It was useless now to 
rush, almost solitary, to the rescue, yet the Emperor, seated in his 
carriage, rolled towards the metropolis, far in advance of his army. 
His generals met him in the environs and warned him back. He 
shrieked, threatened, implored; but it was too late. He then heard 
with horror that the authorities had welcomed the invaders, and 
that the Imperial government was virtually overthrown. Heart sick 
and mad, he rushed to Fontainebleau. 

To the old Corporal, sitting by his fireside, this news came also 
in due time. Father Rolland was there when it came, and he 
shook his head solemnly. 

“The Allied Sovereigns refuse to treat with the Emperor,” he 
read aloud. ‘‘ Well, well!” 

This “ well, well” might mean either wonder, or sympathy, or 
approval, just as the hearer felt inclined to construe it: for Father 
Rolland was a philosopher, and took things calmly as they came. 
Even a miracle done in broad day would not have astonished him 
much ; to his simple mind all human affairs were miraculous, and 
miraculously commonplace. But the veteran whom he addressed 
was not so calm. He trembled, and tried to storm. 

VoL. XVII., N.S. 1876. 
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“They refuse!” he cried, with a feeble attempt at his old 
manner. ‘‘ You will say next that the mice refuse to treat with the 
lion. Soul of a crow! what are these emperors and kings? Go to! 
The little Corporal has made kings by the dozen, and he has eaten 
an empire for breakfast. I tell you, in a little while the Emperor 
Alexander will be glad enough to kiss his feet. As for the Emperor 
of Austria, his conduct is shameful, for is he not our Emperor's 
kith and kin ?” 

“Do you think there will be more fighting, my Corporal ?” 
demanded the little priest. 

The Corporal set his lips tight together, and nodded his head 
automatically. 

“It is easier to put your hand in the lion’s mouth than to pull it 
out again. When the Emperor is desperate, he is terrible—all the 
world knows that ; and now that he has been trampled upon and 
insulted he is not likely to rest till he has obliterated these canaile 
from the face of the earth.” 

“I heard news to-day,” observed Gildas, looking up from his 
place in the ingle, and joining in the conversation for the first 
time. ‘They say the Duc de Berri has landed again in Jersey, and 
that the King” 

Before he could complete the sentence, his uncle uttered a cry of 
rage and protestation. 

“The King! Malediction! What king ?” 

Gildas grinned awkwardly. 

“King Louis, of course!” 

** A bas le Bourbon !” thundered the Corporal, pale as death, and 
trembling with rage from head to foot. ‘‘ Never name him, Gildas 
Derval! King Louis! King Capet!” 

The little curé rose quietly and put on his hat. 

“IT must go,” he said; ‘ but let me tell you, my Corporal, that 
your language is too violent. The Bourbons were our kings by 
divine right, and they were good friends to the Church, and if 
they should return to prosperity I, for one, will give them my 
allegiance.” 

So saying, Father Rolland saluted the household and quietly took 
his departure. The Corporal sank trembling into a chair. 

“If they should return!” he muttered. ‘ Ah, well, there is no 
danger of ¢ha# so long as the little Corporal is alive!” 





Corporal Derval was wrong. A fanatic to the heart’s core, he did 
not at all comprehend the true fatality of the situation, and although 
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his thoughts were full of secret alarm, he’ hoped, believed, and 
trusted still. The idea of the total overthrow of the god of his 
faith never occurred to him at all; as easily might the conception 
of the fall of Mahomet enter the brain of a true Mussulman. As for 
the return of the exiled family—why that, on the very face of it, 
was too ridiculous ! 

He was, of course, well acquainted with the state of popular sen- 
timent, and he knew how strong the Legitimist party was even in 
his own village. Here, too, was little Father Rolland, wh> had no 
political feelings to speak of, and who had served the Emperor so 
long, beginning to side with the enemies of truth and justice! 
The priest was a good fellow, but to hear Azm talk about “ divine 
right” was irritating. As if there was any right more divine than 
the sovereignty of the Emperor! 

A few mornings afterwards, as the Corporal was preparing to sally 
forth, he was stopped by Marcelle. 

“Where are you going ?” she said, placing herself in his way. 

She was very pale, and there was a red mark around her eyes as 
if she had been crying« 

“IT am going down to old Plouét to get shaved,” said the Cor- 
poral; ‘‘and I shall hear the news. Soul of acrow! what is the 
matter with the girl ? Why do you look at me like that ?” 

Marcelle, without replying, gazed imploringly at her mother and 
at Gildas, who were standing on the hearth—the former agitated 
like her daughter, the latter phlegmatically chewing a straw. 
Wheeling round to them, the Corporal continued— 

“Is there anything wrong? Speak, if that is so!” 

“There is bad news,” answered the widow, in a low voice. 

* About Hoél!” 

The widow shook her head. 

“Do not go out this morning,” said Marcelle, crossing the 
kitchen and quietly closing the door. As she did so, there came 
from without a loud sound of voices cheering, and simultaneously 
there was a clatter as of feet running down the road. 

“* What is that ?” cried the Corporal. ‘Something has happened 
—speak ; do not keep me in suspense.” 

He stood pale and trembling; and as he stood the finger of age 
was heavy upon him, marking every line and wrinkle in his powerful 
face, making his cheeks more sunken, his eyes more darkly dim. 
A proud man, he had suffered tormenting humiliations of late, and 
had missed much of the respect and sense of power which had 


formerly made his life worth having. Add to this the fact already 
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alluded to, that his physical health had been quietly breaking, and 
it is easy to understand why he looked the ghost of his old self. 

But the veteran’s nature was aquiline; and an eagle, even in 
sickness and amid evil fortune, is an eagle still. 

** Speak, Gildas!” he said. ‘‘ You are a man, and these are only 
women—what is the meaning of all this? Why do they seek to 
detain me in the house ?” 

Gildas mumbled something inarticulate, and nudged his mother 
with his elbow. At that moment the cheering was repeated. 
Some gleam of the truth must have flashed upon the Corporal, 
for he grew still paler and increased his expression of nervous 
dread. 

“TI will tell you, uncle,” cried Marcelle, “if you will not go out. 
They are proclaiming the King!” 

Proclaiming the King! So far as the Corporal is concerned they 
might almost as well proclaim a new God. Have the heavens 
fallen? Sits the sun still in his sphere ? The Corporal stares and 
totters like aman stupefied. Then, setting his lips tight together, he 
strode towards the door. 

“Uncle!” cried Marcelle, interposing. 

** Stand aside!” he cried in a husky voice. ‘‘ Don’t make me 
angry, you women. Iam nota child, and I must see for myself. 
God in Heaven! I think the world is coming to an end.” 

Throwing the door wide open, he walked into the street. 

It was a bright spring morning, much such a morning as when, 
about a year before, he had cheerily sallied forth at the head of the 
conscripts! The village, long since recovered from the effects of 
the inundation, sparkled in the sunshine. The street was quite 
empty, and there was no sign of any neighbour bustling about, but 
as he paused at the door he again heard the sound of shouting far 
up the village. 

Determined to make a personal survey of the state of affairs, 
Derval stumped up the street, followed closely by Gildas, whom the 
women had besought to see that his uncle did not get into trouble. 
In a few minutes they came in sight of a crowd of people of both 
sexes, who were moving hither and thither as if under the influence 
of violent excitement. In their midst stood several men, strangers 
to the Corporal, who were busily distributing white cockades to the 
men and white rosettes to the girls. These men were well dressed, 
and one had the air of a gentleman; and indeed he was Le 
Sieur Marmont, proprietor of a neighbouring chateau, but long an 
absentee from his possessions. 
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Then Derval distinctly heard the odious cry, again and again 
repeated—“ Vive le Rot! Vive le Roi !” 

The nobleman, who was elegantly clad in a rich suit of white 
and blue, had his sword drawn; his wrinkled face was full of 
enthusiasm. 

“ Vive le Rot! Vive le Sieur Marmont !” cried the voices. 

Among the crowd were many who merely looked on smiling, 
and a few who frowned darkly ; but it was clear that the Bonapartists 
were in a terrible minority. However, the business that was going 
forward was quite informal—a mere piece of preparatory incen- 
diarism on the part of Marmont and his friends. News had just 
come of the Royalist rising in Paris, and the white rose had 
already begun to blossom in every town. 

“What is all this?’ growled the Corporal, elbowing his way 
into the crowd, ‘Soul of a crow! what does it mean ?” 

“ Have you not heard the news ?” shrieked a woman. “ The 
Emperor is dead, and the King is risen.” 

The nobleman, whose keen eye observed Derval in a moment, 
stuck a cockade of white cotton on the point of his sword, and 
pushed it over politely, across the intervening heads. 

“‘ Our friend has not heard,” he said with a wicked grin. “See, 
old fellow, here is a little present. It is not true that the usurper 
is dead, but he is dethroned—so we are crying Vive le Rot.” 

Many voices shouted again; and now the Corporal recognised, 
talking to a tall priest-like man in black who kept close to 
Marmont, his little friend the curé. 

“Tt zs @ t1E!” he cried, fixing his eye upon Marmont. “ A das 
les Bourbons ! a bas les Emigrés 

The nobleman’s face flushed, and his eye gleamed fiercely. 

“What man is this ?” he asked between his set teeth. 

“Corporal Derval!” cried several voices simultaneously. The 
tall priest, after a word from Father Rolland, whispered to Mar- 
mont, who curled his lips and smiled contemptuously. 

“If the old fool were not in his dotage,” he said, “‘he would 
deserve to be whipped; but we waste our time with such canaille ! 
Come, my friends, to the chapel—let us offer a prayer to Our 
Blessed Lady, who is bringing the good King back.” 

The Corporal, who would have joined issue with the very fiend 
when his blood was up, uttered a great oath, and, flourishing his 
stick, approached the nobleman. The villagers fell back on 
either side, and in a moment the two were face to face. 

“A bas le Roi!’ thundered the Corporal. ‘A das les emigrés [” 
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Marmont was quite pale now, with anger, not fear. Drawing 
himself up indignantly, he pointed his sword. at the Corporal’s heart. 

*“* Keep back, old man, or I shall hurt you !” 

But before another syllable could be uttered the Corporal, with 
a sabre-cut of his heavy stick, had struck the blade with such force 
that it was broken. 

“A bas le Roi!’ he cried, purple with passion. ‘‘ Vive ?Em- 
pereur I” 

This: was the signal for general confusion. The Royalist, 
furious at the insult, endeavoured to precipitate himself on his 
assailant, but was withheld by his companions, who eagerly 
besought him to be calm; while the Corporal, on his side, found 
himself the centre of a shrieking throng of villagers, some of whom 
aimed savage blows at his unlucky pate. It would doubtless have 
gone ill with him had not Gildas and several other strong fellows 
fought their way to his side and diligently taken his part. A 
mélée ensued. Other Bonapartists sided with the minority; blows 
were freely given and taken; cockades were torn off and trampled 
on the ground. Fortunately the combatants were not armed with 
any dangerous weapons, and few suffered any serious injuries. At 
the end of some minutes the Corporal found himself standing half 
stunned, surrounded by his little party, while the crowd of 
Royalist sympathisers, headed by Marmont, were proceeding up 
the road in the direction of the chapel. 


When the Corporal recovered from the full violence of his 
indignation his heart was very sad. The sight of the nobleman 
and his friends was ominous, for he knew that these gay-plumaged 
birds only came out when the air was very loyal indeed. He knew, 
too, that Marmont, although part of his estates had been restored 
to the family by the Emperor, had long been a suspected resident 
abroad; and it was quite certain that his presence there meant 
that the Bonapartist cause had reached its lowest ebb. 

Hastening down into the village, and into the house of Plouét 
the barber, the veteran eagerly seized the journals, and found there 
such confirmation of his fears as turned his heart sick and made his 
poor head whirl wildly round. Tears stood in his old eyes as 
he read, so that the old horn-spectacles were again and again 
misted over. 

“‘ My Emperor! my Master!” he murmured; adding to himself, 
in much the same words that the great heart-broken King of 
Israel used of old, “‘ Would to God I might die for thee !” 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 
THE CORPORAL’S CUP IS FULL. 


ABOUT the beginning of the month of April a strange rumour 
spread over France, causing simple folk to gaze at each other 
aghast, as if the sun were falling out of heaven. It was reported, 
on good authority, that the Emperor had attempted suicide. 

The rumour was immediately contradicted, but not before it had 
caused grievous heartache to many a hero-worshipper, and, among 
others, to our Corporal. It seemed so terrible that he who had 
but lately ruled the destinies of Europe should now be a miserable 
being anxious to quit a world of which he was weary, that to some 
minds it was simply inconceivable. If this thing was true, if indeed 
Bonaparte was at last impotent, and upon his knees, then nothing 
was safe—neither the stars in their spheres, nor the solid earth 
revolving in its place—for Chaos was come. 

How strange, and yet how brief had been the glory of the man! 
It seemed but the other day that he was a young general, with all 
his laurels to win. What a Drama had been enacted in the few 
short hours since then! And already the last scene was being 
played—or nearly the last. 

It seemed, however, as if the Earth, released from an intolerable 
burthen, had begun to smile and rejoice ; for the primrose had arisen, 
and the wild roses were lighting their red lamps at the sun, and the 
birds were come back again to build along the great sea-wall. 
Clear were the days and bright, with cool winds and sweet rains; 
so that Leipsic and many a smaller battle-field, well manured by the 
dead, were growing rich and green with the promise of abundant 
harvest. 

On such a day of spring Corporal Derval sat on the cliffs over- 
looking the sea, with a distant view of Kromlaix basking in the 
light. By his side, distaff in hand, sat Marcelle, a clean white 
coif upon her head and shoes on her shapely feet. She had coaxed 
her uncle out that day to smell the fresh air and to sit in the sun, 
for he had been very frail and irritable of late, and had become a 
prey to the most violent despondency. He was not one of those 
men who love Nature, even in a dumb unconscious animal way, 
and, although the scene around him was very fair, he did not 
gladden. Sweeter to him the sound of fifes and drums than the 
soft singing of the thrush! As for prospects, if he could only have 
seen, coming down the valley, the gleam of bayonets and darkness 
of artillery, ‘ta¢ would have been a prospect indeed ! 
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He was very silent, gazing moodily down at the village and 
over the sea, while Marcelle watched him gently, only now and 
then saying a few common-place words. They had sat thus for 
hours, when suddenly the Corporal started as if he had been shot, 
and pointed up the valley. 

“Look! what’s that ?” 

Marcelle gazed in the direction so indicated, but saw nothing 
unusual. She turned. questioningly to her uncle. 

“There! at the chapel,” he cried, with peevish irritation. ‘Do 
you not see something white ?” 

She gazed again, and her keen eyes at once detected—what his 
feebler vision had only dimly guessed—that a flag was flying from a 
pole planted above the belfry of the little building. A Flag, and 
while! She knew in a moment what it betokened, and though a 
sharp pain ran through her heart, her first fear was for her uncle. 
She trembled, but did not answer. 

The old man, violently agitated, rose to his feet, gazing wildly at 
the chapel as at some frightful vision. 

“Look again!” he cried. ‘Can you not see? What is it, 
Marcelle ?” 

Marcelle rose, and still trembling, gazed piteously into his face. 
Her eyes were dry, her lips set firm, her cheeks pale as death. She 
touched her uncle on the arm, and said in a low voice— 

“Come, uncle; let us go home.” 

He did not stir, but drawing himself to his height and shading 
his eyes from the sun, he looked again, with a face as grimly set as 
if he were performing some terrible military duty. 

“‘It is white, and it looks like a flag,” he muttered, as if talking 
to himself. ‘Yes, it is a flag, and it stirs in the wind.” He added 
after a minute, “It is the White Flag!—some villain has set it 
there !” 

Just then there rose upon the air the sound of voices cheering, 
followed by a sharp report as of guns firing. Then he distin- 
guished, flocking on the road near the chapel, a dark crowd of 
people moving rapidly hither and thither. It was clear that some- 
thiig extraordinary had occurred; and, indeed, Marcelle knew 
perfectly the true state of affairs, and had for that reason among 
others coaxed the veteran out of harm’s way. That very morning 
orders had arrived from St. Gurlott to hoist the Bourbon fleur de lys 
on the chapels of Kromlaix. Bonaparte’s last stake was lost, and 
the heir of legitimate kings was hourly expected in Paris. 

Corporal Derval had known that it was coming—the last scene, 
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the wreck of all his hope; but his faith had kept firm to the last, 
and he had listened eagerly for the sign that the lion had burst the 
net and that the enemies of France—for such he held all the 
enemies of the Emperor—were overthrown. He was not a praying 
man, but he had prayed a good deal of late; prayed indeed that 
God might perfect a miracle and “resurrect” the Empire. So the 
sight of the emblem of despair, which_it certainly was to him, 
caused a great shock to his troubled heart. He stood gazing and 
panting and listening, while Marcelle again sought to lead him 
away. 

“A bas le Bourbon !” he growled mechanically ; then shaking his 
hand menacingly at the flag, he said, “‘ If there is no other man to 
tear thee down, J will do it, for the Emperor’s sake. I will trample 
on thee as the Emperor will trample on the King, thy master!” 

Marcelle did not often cry, but her eyes were wet now; even 
wrath was forgotten in pity for the idol of her faith. Despite her 
uncle’s fierce words, she saw that his spirit was utterly crushed, 
that his breast was heaving convulsively, and that his voice was 
broken. She bade him lean upon her arm to descend the hill; but, 
trembling and in silence, he sat down again on the green grass. 
Just then, however, they heard footsteps behind them, and Mar- 
celle, looking over her shoulder, recognised no other than Master 
Arfoll. 

Now, if at that moment she would rather have avoided one man 
more than another, that man was the itinerant schoolmaster. His 
opinions were notorious, and he was associated in her mind with 
revolt and irreverence of the most offensive kind. His appearance 
at that particular time was specially startling and painful. He 
seemed come for the purpose of saying, ‘‘I prophesied these things, 
and you see they have come true.” 

Marcelle would gladly have escaped, but Master Arfoll was 
close upon them. Just as the Corporal, noticing her manner, 
turned and saw who was following, Master Arfoll came up 
quietly with the usual salutation. He seemed paler and more 
spectre-like than ever, and his face scarcely lighted up into its 
usual smile. 

As he recognised him, the veteran frowned. He too felt con- 
strained and vexed at the schoolmaster’s presence. 

Just then the sound of shouting and firing again rose upon his 
ears. A constrained silence ensued, which was at last broken again 
by Master Arfoll’s voice. 


“‘ Great changes are taking place, my Corporal. Here you live 
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so far out of the world that much escapes you, and the journals are 
full of lies. It is certain, however, that the Emperor has abdicated.” 

Marcelle turned an appealing look on the speaker, as if beseech- 
ing him to be silent, for she feared some outburst on the part of 
the Corporal. Derval, however, was very quiet; he sat still, with 
lips set tight together, and eyes fixed on the ground. At last he 
said grimly, fixing his hawk-like eye on Arfoll— 

“Yes, there are great changes; and you . . do_you too wear the 
white cockade ?” 

Master Arfoll shook his head. 

“IT am no Royalist,” he replied ; “‘ I have seen too much of Kings 
for that. The return of the Bourbon will be the return of all the 
reptiles whom the goddess of Liberty drove out of France; we 
shall be the sport of farvenus and the prey of priests; there will 
be peace, but it will be ignominious, and we shall still ask in vain 
for the Rights of Man.” 

The Corporal’s eye kindled, his whole look expressed astonish- 
ment. After all, then, Master Arfoll was not such a fool as had 
been supposed; if he could not appreciate the Emperor, he could at 
least despise King Louis. Without expressing surprise in any direct 
way, Derval said, as if wishing to change the subject— 

“You have been a great stranger, Master Arfoll. It is many 
months since you dropped in.” 

“‘I have been far away,” returned the itinerant, seating himself 
by the Corporal’s side. ‘‘ You will wonder when I tell you that I 
have been to the great City itself.” 

“To Paris!” ejaculated the Corporal, while Marcelle looked as 
astonished as if Master Arfoll had said that he had visited the next 
world. 

‘IT have a kinsman at Meaux, and I was sent for to close his 
eyes; he had no other friend on earth. While I was there, the 
Allies marched on Paris, and I beheld all the horrors of the war. 
My Corporal, it was a war of devils ; both sides fought like fiends, 
and between them both the country was laid waste. The poor 
peasants fled to the woods, and hid themselves in caves, and the 
churches were full of women and children. You could see the fires 
of towns and villages burning day and night. No man had any 
pity for his neighbour, and the French conscripts were as cruel to 
their own countrymen as if they themselves were Cossacks or Croats. 
Fields and farms, the abodes of man and beast, all were laid waste, 
and in the night great troops of hungry wolves came out and fed 
on the dead.” 
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“That is war,” said the Corporal, nodding his head phlegmati- 
cally, for he was well used to such little incidents. 

“‘ At last, with many thousands more, I found my way into the 
great city, and there I remained throughout the siege. Those were 
days of horror! While the defenders were busy fighting, the out- 
casts of the earth came out of their dark dens and filled the streets, 
shrieking for bread; they were as thick and loathsome as vermin 
crawling on a corpse; and when they were denied, murder was 
often done. Ah, God, they were mad!. I have seen a mother, 
maniacal with starvation, dash out her babe’s brains on the pave- 
ment of the street! Well, it was soon over, and I saw the great 
allied.armies march in. Our people cheered and embraced them as 
they entered—many fell upon their knees and blessed them—and 
some strewed flowers.” 

“‘ Canaitlle !” hissed the Corporal between his teeth, which he 
ground together viciously. 

“Poor wretches, they knew no better, and if they were wrong, 
God will not blame them. But all this is not what I wished to 
tell you; it is something which will interest you more. I saw the 
Emperor,—at Fontainebleau.” 

“The Emperor!” repeated Derval in a low voice, not lifting his 
eyes. His face was very pale, and during the description of the 
siege he had with difficulty suppressed his agitation. For all this 
sorrow and desolation meant only one thing to. him—his Idol was 
overthrown. The entry of the Allies into Paris, and their welcome 
by the excited populace, was only a final proof of human perfidy— 
of national treachery to the greatest and noblest of beings. All 
had fallen away from the “little Corporal ;” all but those who, 
like Derval, were impotent to help him. Yet the sun still shone. 
Yet the heavens were still blue, the earth still green! And there— 
ah, God ‘of Battles!—they were upraising the White Lily, the 
abominable Fleur de Lys ! 

By this time Marcelle too was seated on the sward close to her 
uncle’s feet, and her eyes were raised half eagerly, half imploringly, 
to Master Arfoll’s face. Very beautiful indeed she looked that day, 
though paler and somewhat thinner than on the day, about a year 
before, when she had first heard Rohan Gwenfern’s confession of 
love. She too was eager to hear what an eye-witness had to say of 
him whom she still passionately adored. 

“It was a memorable day,” said Master Arfoll;—‘“‘ the day of his 
adieu to the Old Guard.” 

He paused a moment, gazing sadly and thoughtfully out seaward, 
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while the Corporal’s heart began to beat violently as at the roll-call 
of drums. The very name of the Imperial Guard touched the 
fountain of tears deep hidden in his breast. His bronzed cheek 
flushed, his lips trembled. Quietly, almost unconsciously, Marcelle 
slipped her hand into his, and he held it softly as he listened on. 

“TI will tell you the truth, my Corporal. When I saw the Guard 
called out, I was grieved, for they were a sorry show; many were 
quite ragged, and others were sick and ill. They were drawn up 
in a line close to the Palace, and they waited a long time before he 
appeared. At last he came, on horseback, with the brave Mac- 
donald by his side, and other generals following; and at his 
appearance there was so great a shout it seemed bringing down the 
skies. He came up slowly and dismounted ; then he held up his 
hand ; and there was dead silence. You could have heard-a pin 
drop. He wore his old overcoat and cocked hat: I should have 
known him anywhere, from the pictures.” 

“‘ How did he look?” asked the Corporal. “Ill? Pale ?—but 
there, he was always that.” 

“*I was quite close, and I could see his face; it was quite yellow, 
and the cheeks hung heavily, and the eyes were leaden-coloured 
and sad. But when he approached the ranks he smiled, and you 
would have thought his face made of sunshine! I never saw such 
a smile before—it was godlike; I say this, though he was never 
god of mine. Then he began to speak, and his voice was broken, 
and the tears rolled down his cheeks.” 

“‘And he said ?—he said?” gasped the Corporal, his voice choked 
with emotion. 

‘What he said you have perhaps read in the journals, but words 
cannot convey the look, the tone. He said that France had chosen 
another ruler, and he was content, since his only prayer was for 
France; that some day, perhaps, he would write down the story 
of his battles for the world to read. Then he embraced Mac- 
donald, and called aloud for the Imperial eagle; and when the 
standard was brought he kissed it a hundred times. . . . Corporal, 
my heart was changed at that moment, and I felt that I could have 
died to serve him. He isa great man. . . . A wail rose from the 
throats of the Guard, and every face was drowned in tears; old 
men wept like little children; many cast themselves upon their 
knees, imploring him not to forsake them. The ranks broke like 
waves of the sea. Marshal Macdonald hid his face in his hands 
and almost sobbed aloud, and several generals drew their swords 
and shouted like men possessed, ‘ Vive ’Empereur!’ This lasted 
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only for a little; then it was all over. He mounted his horse, and 
rode slowly and silently away.” 

Master Arfoll added in a solemn voice— 

“That night he left his Palace, never to return.” 

Silence ensued ; then suddenly Marcelle, who had been sitting 
spellbound listening, uttered a wild cry; with her eyes fixed in 
terror on her uncle. As she did so, the Corporal, without a word 
or a sign, dropped his chin upon his breast and fell forward upon his 
face. 


‘“*He is dead! he is dead!” cried Marcelle, as Master Arfoll 
raised the insensible form in his arms. And indeed the hue of 
death was on the Corporal’s cheeks, and his features were drawn 
and fixed as if after the last agony. Casting herself on her knees, 
and chafing his hands in hers, Marcelle called upon him pas- 
sionately and in despair. Many minutes elapsed, however, before 
there came any change. At last he stirred, moaned feebly, and 
opened his eyes. When he did so his look was vacant, and he 
seemed like one who talks in sleep. 

“It is an epilepsy,” said Master Arfoll, gently ; ‘‘ we must try to 
get him home.” 

**Who’s there ?” murmured the old man, speaking articulately 
for the first time. ‘Is it thou, Jacques?” Then he muttered as 
if to himself, “It is the Emperor's orders—to-morrow we 
march.” 

Gradually, however, recognition came back, and he attempted in 
vain to struggle up to his feet. Looking round him wildly, he saw 
Marcelle’s face full of tender solicitude. 

“Ts it thou, Marcelle ?” he asked. ‘‘ What is wrong ?” 

“Nothing is wrong,” she answered, “but you have not been well. 
Ah God, but you are better now. Master Arfoll, help him to rise.” 

With some difficulty the Corporal was assisted to his feet; even 
then he would have staggered and fallen but for Master Arfoll’s 
help. Dazed and confused, he was led slowly down the hill towards 
his own house, which was fortunately not far away. As he went, 
the sound of firing and cheering again rose in his.ear. He drew 
himself up suddenly and listened. 

“What’s that ?” he said sharply. 

“It is nothing,” answered Arfoll. 

“Tt is the enemy beginning the attack,” said the Corporal in a 
low voice. ‘ Hark again!” 
“Uncle! uncle!” cried Marcelle. 
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“‘ His thoughts are far away,” observed Master Arfoll, “‘and per- 
haps it is better so.” 

They walked on without interruption till they reached the cot- 
tage; entering which, they placed the Corporal in the great wooden 
arm-chair, where he sat like one in a dream. While the widow 
brought vinegar to wet his hands and forehead, Marcelle turned 
eagerly to Arfoll, and sought his advice as to the course next to be 
taken. 

“If something is not done soon, he will surely die.” 

“There is but one way,” said the schoolmaster; ‘‘he must be 
bled at once.” 

Ten minutes later Plouét, the village barber, who added to his 
other avocations that of village surgeon and leech, came briskly up 
the street with lance and basin, and having procured clean linen 
from the widow, proceeded dexterously to open a vein. Plouét, a 
little weazel-like man of fifty, was an old crony of the Corporal, 
and attended to the case con amore. 

“TI have said always,” he explained, as the blood was flowing 
gently into his basin, ‘that the Corporal was too full-blooded ; 
besides, he is a man of passion, look you, and passion is dangerous, 
for it mounts to the brain. But see, he stirs already!” And, 
indeed, before an ounce of the vital stream had been taken away, 
the Corporal drew a great breath, and looked around him with quite 
a different expression, recognising everybody and understanding 
the situation. With the assistance of Plouét, he was got to bed; 
and when there he soon sank into a heavy slumber. 

**Let him not be disturbed!” said the phlebotomist, as he washed 
his hands. ‘The sounder he sleeps the better, and I will look 
round and see him in the morning.” 


“His heart is broken!” cried Marcelle, weeping on her mother’s 
bosom. “ He will die!” 

“He thinks too much of the Emperor,” said Gildas, “‘ but the 
Emperor would not fret for Aim, let me tell you. Emperor or 
King, it is one to me; but [ knew it was all up when he lost 
Marshal Ney.” 

They were alone in the kitchen, talking in whispers. Night had 
come, and beyond the village were burning large bonfires, the 
signals for general rejoicing. They had no lamp, for the Corporal 
lay in the /# clos in the corner, and they were afraid of dazzling his 
eyes and disturbing his rest. Ever and anon they heard the sound 
of footsteps hastening up or down the street, sometimes accom- 
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panied with shouting and singing; and it was clear that the village 
was full of excitement. 

“They are keeping it up,” said Gildas; and after fidgeting 
uneasily for some time, he took his hat and sauntered forth. He 
knew one or two choice spirits who might be disposed to be con- 
vivial, and he had no objection to join them. 

An hour passed on. The sounds continued, but still the Corporal 
slept peacefully. At last Marcelle rose with a weary sigh. 

**T cannot rest,” she said. ‘‘ You will not want me, mother, and 
I will go and see what they are doing.” 

So saying, after one last loving look at her uncle, to see that he 
was quite at rest, she drew her cloak round her, and softly opening 
the door, slipped out into the night. 


CHAPTER L. 


THE HERO OF THE HOUR. 


THE chapel was illuminated ; all along the hillsides bonfires were 
burning, and at the mastheads of many of the fishing boats in the 
bay swung coloured lamps. The cabaret was crammed full of those 
thirsty souls who find in any public event, glad or sad, an excuse for 
moistening their throats and muddling their brains. The white 
flag still waved on the chapel, and the crimson rays issuing from 
the windows lit up its golden fleur de lys. 

The street was quite deserted as Marcelle stepped forth. The 
night wind blew coldly, and a fresh scent swept in from the sea, 
For some minutes she stood outside the door, gazing out towards 
the dark ocean ; then, with a soft sigh, she walked. up the street. 
Her heart was very heavy that night, for all things seemed 
against her. The great good Emperor had fallen from his throne, 
and fickle men, forgetful of all his greatness, were already pro- 
claiming a new King; while here at Kromlaix, on her own hearth, 
the shadow of doom had also fallen, and her uncle had been 
stricken down. God seemed against her and her house! It was 
like the Day of Judgment; only the wicked were not being judged, 
and the good were being punished instead of the bad. 

Curiosity drew her towards the chapel, in the neighbourhood of 
which there seemed most noise and bustle. As she approached she 
found straggling groups of men and women upon the road, but it 
was too dark for any one to recognise her. Most were talking and 
laughing merrily, and from time to time she heard cries of “ Vive de 
Roi!” Each cry went through her heart like the stab of a knife. 
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She had never felt so deserted and forlorn. Ever since she could 
remember well the Emperor had been as the sun in heaven, 
gradually arising higher and higher until he reached the Imperial 
zenith ; and though his glory had been far away, some of it had 
always reached her uncle’s house, with a sort of reflected splendour 
which grew with years. Ever since she could remember her uncle 
had been an authority in the place, honoured as well as feared ; 
though a poor man, he had seemed “ clothed as” with a glory sur- 
passing riches. And now all was changed.. The sun had set in 
blood, and night had come indeed; and the old veteran, forlornly 
clinging to an old faith, was ignominiously and miserably cast 
down. 

If she had only been born a man-child, as Uncle Ewen often said 
she should have been! If, as it was, she could only do something, 
however little, to help the good Emperor, and to heal her uncle’s 
heart! Ah, God, that she had a man’s hand to tear that white 
abomination ‘down! .... She could dimly see the flag lying 
against the dark blue heaven, and her heart heaved with a fierce 
passion inherited from her father. 

Creeping along from group to group she came to the graveyard 
of the chapel, and to her astonishment found it filled with an 
excited crowd. Great streams of light flowed from the chapel 
windows, but many men held torches, which threw a lurid glare on 
the upturned faces. Something particular was taking place, and 
some one was addressing the people in a loud voice. As she stood 
at the gate Marcelle beheld, standing on a high green mound in 
the centre of the crowd, a group of men, chief of whom was the 
Sieur Marmont. ’ 

Marmont was the speaker, and his face flashed wildly in the light 
of the torches. Some gentlemen surrounding him, who looked like 
officers, had drawn their swords, and were waving them in the air, 
applauding his words ; and among them were several priests. 

In the eyes of Marceile this Marmont seemed a wretch unfit to 
live ; forshe remembered his terrible rencontre with her uncle, and 
his wicked seditious words. As for the priests, surely God had cast 
them out, and filled them with a devilish ingratitude, otherwise 
they would remember how good the Emperor had been to them, 
and how he had called them back to France, like the holy man he 
was, when the atheists would have banished them for ever. 

Entering the graveyard, and advancing nearer, she saw standing 
near to Marmont, but on the lower ground, so that his head only 
reached to the other’s outstretched hands, the figure of a man. 
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His back was turned to Marcelle, and he was looking up at the 
speaker. 

‘Listen then!” she heard Marmont saying in a ringing voice. 
‘* Listen, all you who fear God and love the King; and if there be 
one among you who blames the man, let him stand forward and 
give me the lie. I say the man was justified. He refused to draw 
sword for the usurper: for this alone he was hunted down, even as 
the wolves of the woods are hunted; and if in the ‘despair of his 
heart he shed blood, I say he was again justified. Look at the man! 
God above, who sees all things, could tell you what he has suffered, 
since God only has preserved him as a testimony and a sign 
against the dynasty which has fallen for ever. Look at him—his 
famished cheeks, his wasted form, his eyes still wild with hunger 
and despair. You tell me he has slain a man; I tell you the 
Emperor who made him what he is has slain thousands upon thou- 
sands. You tell me he is a deserter and a revolter; I tell you that 
he is a hero and a martyr.” He added with an eager cry: “‘ Em- 
brace him, my brothers!” 

The figure so addressed did not stir; and could Marcelle 
have seen the expression of his face, she would have noticed 
only a strange and vacant indifference. But suddenly, with 
a common impulse, the crowd began to cheer, hysterical women 
began to sob, and the man was surrounded by a surging mass of 
living beings, all stretching out arms to reachhim. As if to avoid 
their touch, he stepped up on the mound beside Marmont, and 
turned his face towards Marcelle. 

“Rohan Gwenfern! Rohan Gwenfern! ” they cried. 

It was Rohan, little less wretched and ragged than when Mar- 
celle last beheld him on the night of the flood. He gazed out on 
the crowd like one in a dream; and when the Sieur Marmont and 
the priests flocked around him and grasped his hands, he did not 
seem to respond to their enthusiasm. Perhaps he estimated that 
enthusiasm at its worth, and knew that Marmont and his friends 
were only too glad to avail themselves of any circumstance which 
would cast discredit on the fallen Empire. Perhaps he knew also 
that the crowd was merely yielding to an excited impulse, and 
would have been as ready to tear him to pieces if Marmont’s 
speech had pointed in that direction. 

He did not utter a word, but after gazing down in silence, he 
descended the mound, and made his way straight to the spot 
where Marcelle stood. The crowd parted to make way for him, 
but continued to cheer and call his name. Almost immediately 


he was face to face with Marcelle, and his eyes were fixed on hers. 
VoL. XVII., N.S. 1876. ss 
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“Come, Marcelle!” he said quietly, with no other word of 
greeting, and exhibiting no surprise at her presence. Stretching 
out his hand he took hers. 

Seeing this, and recognising Marcelle, several began to groan. 

**It is the Corporal’s niece. A das le Caporal!” 

“Silence!” cried the voice of the Sieur Marmont. “ Let the 
man depart in peace.” 

Trembling and stupefied Marcelle suffered herself to be led out 
of the churchyard. The apparition of Rohan, under those circum- 
stances, had been painful beyond measure; for although her first 
impulse had been one of joy at seeing him alive and strong, she had 
almost immediately shrunk shuddering away. In the lurid light of 
that scene she beheld, not the playmate of her childhood and the 
lover of her youth, but the murderer of Pipriac and the enemy of 
the Emperor. Honoured by those who hated her idol, welcomed 
and applauded by those who had broken her uncle’s heart, he could 
not have come back under circumstances less auspicious and 
sympathetic. Despite all that he had suffered, her heart hardened 
against him. She almost forgot for the moment that she had loved 
him, and that she owed him her life, inthe horror of seeing him 
again in the ranks of the abominable. 

Nevertheless, in a sort of stupor, she walked on by his side down 
the dark road, until they were quite alone. He did not say a word, 
and the silence at last became so painful to her that she trembled 
through and through. Then she drew away her hand, and he did 
not attempt to detain it. It was not often that Marcelle felt 
hysterical—she was woven of too soldier-like a stuff, but she 
certainly did so now. Her feelings had been strung up so 
terribly before the meeting that they threatened now to overcome 
her. 

It was a dim starlight night, and she could just see the glimmer 
of her companion’s face. At last, when the silence had become 
unbearable, he broke it suddenly with a laugh, so wild and unearthly 
that it made her frightened heart leap within her: a laugh with a 
joy in it, but full of an unnatural excitement. Then, turning his eyes 
upon her, and putting his hand upon her arm, he said in a hoarse 
voice— 

“Well, it is all over, and I have come home. But where is your 
welcome, Marcelle ?” 

His voice sounded so strangely that she looked at him in terror; 
then, clinging to his arm and yielding to the tremor of her heart, 
she cried wildly— 

“O, Rohan, Rohan, do not think I am not glad. We scarcely 
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thought to see you alive again, and I have prayed for you every 
night as if your soul was with God, and I have sat with your mother 
and talked about you when all the others thought I was asleep. But 
all is changed, and the Emperor is taken prisoner, and Uncle 
Ewen’s heart is broken, and we are all miserable, miserable, and 
all this night I have prayed to die, to die !” 

Entirely losing her self-command, she hid her face upon his arm 
and sobbed aloud. Strange to say, Rohan showed no agitation 
whatever, but watched her quietly till the storm of her pain was 
over, when he said in the same peculiar tones— 

“Why do you weep, Marcelle? Because the Emperor is hunted 
down ?” 

She did not answer, but sobbed on. With the sharp, fierce laugh 
that-had startled her before, Rohan continued— 

**When I found Christ would not help me I went to Notre Dame 
de la Haine, and for a long time I thought she was deaf too. But 
I prayed, and my prayers have-come to pass—she heard me !— 
within a year, within a year!” 

Recalled to herself either by the violence of his tones or the 
strangeness of his words, Marcelle drew back and looked aghast 
in the speaker’s face, which seemed wild and excited in the dim 
light. 

“Almighty -God!” she murmured, “ what are you saying, 
Rohan ?” 

Rohan continued in a lower voice, as if talking to himself 

‘I did not expect it so soon, but I knew it must come at last ; 
old Pipriac told me that in a dream. It has been a long chase, but 
at last we have hunted him down, and now Our Lady of Hate will 
gnaw his heart, and I. . I shall go home and rest, for I am tired.” 

“Rohan!” 

“Yes, Marcelle.” 

“ Why do you talk like that? Why are you so strange ?” 

He bent down his head and locked at her quietly. 

“Am I strange ?” he said. 

“Yes; and I am afraid of you when you wander so.” 

Rohan drew his hand across his forehead, and knitted his brows. 

“‘T believe you are right, Marcelle,” he said, slowly, and with a 
very different manner. ‘‘ Sometimes I think I am not in my right 
mind. I have had great troubles to bear, and I have had so long 
to wait that no wonder I am wearied out. Do not be angry with 
me ; I shall be well soon.” 

Something in his tone awoke the tears within her again, but she 


conquered herself, and took his hand. By this time they had 
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reached the main street of the village and were not far from her 
uncle’s door. Rohan, however, seemed almost unconscious where 
he was, so wearily was he following his own thoughts. 

“‘There is sickness in the house, or I would ask you in. O, 
Rohan, Uncle Ewen is very ill, and I fear that he will die. He is 
heartbroken because the Emperor is cast down.” 

Rohan echoed, in a hollow voice— 

“* Because the Emperor is cast down ?” 

“IT know you do not love the Emperor, because you think he has 
made you suffer; but you are wrong—he could not know every- 
thing, and he would pity you if he really knew . . Rohan, once 
more, do not think I am not glad! . . You are safe now?” 

“Yes ; they say so,” answered Rohan. 

“Your mother will be full of joy—it is a happy night for Aer. 
Good-bye, good-bye !” 

She stretched out both her hands, and he took them in his; then 
he quietly drew her to his breast, and kissed her gently on the brow. 

‘You are prettier than ever, Marcelle!” 

He could feel the heaving of her gentle bosom, the trembling of 
her warm form; he drew her closer, and she looked up into his face. 

‘Rohan, do you ever pray ?” 

He smiled strangely. 

“Sometimes. Why do you ask ?” 

Her voice trembled as she replied, softly releasing herself from 
his embrace— 

*‘ Pray for Uncle Ewen—that the good God may make him well !” 

Then they parted, Marcelle entering the cottage, and Rohan 
moving slowly away in the direction of his own home. 


CHAPTER LI. 
BREATHING-SPACE. 


ROHAN GWENFERN was right—he was quite safe at last, and had 
no cause for fear; on the contrary, his wild story, spreading over 
the province, raised him up many friends and sympathisers. Even 
those who had been bitterest against him dared not say a word. 
The Mayor of St. Gurlott, who had been among the fiercest of his 
persecutors, openly proclaimed that he was a martyr and that some- 
thing ought to be done for him by his countrymen: a change of 
opinion which becomes intelligibis when we observe that the 
Mayor, like so many others of his chameleon species, had 
changed from tricoloured to dazzling white directly Bonaparte’s 
cause became utterly hopeless. As for Pipriac’s death, it was 
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simply “justifiable homicide”; the savage old “ burnpowder” 
had only met with his deserts. 

So Rohan sat again by his own hearth, a free man, and his 
mother’s eyes brightened with joy because God had restored to her 
the child of her womb. Her happiness, however, was destined to 
be of brief duration. She soon perceived that Rohan was fearfully 
and wonderfully changed. His frame was bent and weakened, his 
face had lost its old look of brightness and health, his eyes were 
dim, and, alas! his hair had in parts grown quite grey. But this 
was not all. The physical change was nothing compared to the 
moral and mental transformation. It was quite obvious that his 
intellect was to a certain degree affected by what he had under- 
gone. He was subject to strange trances, when reason absolutely 
fled and his speech became positively maniacal ; and on coming 
out of these—they were fortunately very brief, often merely momen- 
tary—he was like a man who comes from the shadow of the grave. 
At night his sleep was troubled with frightful dreams, and his soul 
was constantly travelling back to the time of the siege in the cave 
and of Pipriac’s death. No smile lit his once happy face. He 
drooped and sickened, and would sit whole days looking into the fire. 

During the long winter he had remained in hiding among the 
lonely huts of St. Lok, the inhabitants of which were systematic 
wreckers, but he was not betrayed. His brain, however, was kept 
in a constant state of tension, as he was liable to capture at any 
moment, and he had undergone great privations. But the circum- 
stance which had left most rhark upon him was Pipriac’s death ; 
the rest he might have forgotten, but this he could not shake away ; 
—for he was conscience-stricken. The world might justify him, but 
he could not justify himself. To have blood upon his hands was 
terrible, and the blood of his iather’s friend. Better to have died ! 

The whole burthen of events was too much for his delicate 
organisation. He was overshadowed with darkness as of a dead 
and a living world, and the peace of his life was poisoned for ever. 
Mental horror and physical pain combined had stupefied him. He 
seemed still paralysed with the terror and the despair of those 
ghastly nights in the cave. 

He saw too, but dimly as in a dream, that a moral shadow had 
arisen between his soul and that of Marcelle. His salvation had 
been her sorrow. His hope was her despair. What had lifted him 
up again into the light of day had stricken down her uncle as into 
the darkness of the grave. She was still the same to him when 
they met—gentle, honest, truthful, and kind; but her looks were 
without passion, her manners shrinking and subdued. She seemed 
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of another religion, of a sadder, intenser faith. He had still a 
portion of her heart, but the shadow of Bonaparte had estranged 
her soul. 

During these days, indeed, Marcelle seemed wholly wrapped up 
in her uncle. Uncle Ewen came out of his illness bravely, only 
keeping his bed a few days, for he could not bear to lie there like 
a useless log ; but ever after that he was only the ghost of his old 
self—a shattered man, liable to frequent attacks of the same com- 
plaint, sometimes violent, but generally having merely the character 
of what French physicians term the efit mal. Excitement of any 
kind now shook him to pieces, and the household carefully 
endeavoured to conceal from him any news which was likely to 
cause agitation. They could not, however, keep him from 
examining the journals; from following in his mind’s eye the 
journey of Bonaparte from France and his arrival on the island of 
Elba, the pageant of the King’s entry into the capital of France, 
the changes which were everywhere announcing the arrival of the 
old régime. Indeed the Corporal had only to stand at his own door 
looking forth, in order to see that the spirit of things was marvel- 
lously transformed. The chapel bells were ever ringing, religious 
processions were ever passing, solemn ceremonies were ever being 
performed ; for the King was a holy king, and his family were a 
holy family, and Heaven could not be sufficiently propitiated for 
having overthrown the Usurper. 

“The locusts are overrunning the land!” said Master Arfoll ; 
and the Corporal—who was beginning to think Master Arfoll a 
good fellow—nodded approval of the metaphor. 

By the “locusts,” Master Arfoll meant the priests. Where 
during the Emperor’s time the eye had fallen upon a military coat, 
it now fell upon a soufane. All the swarms who had left France 
with the emigrés came buzzing back, and it became a question how 
to fill their mouths. The air rang with the names of a thousand 
Saints—there was one for every day in the week, and several for 
Sunday. ‘‘Te Deums” were said from morning to night. Brittany 
recovered its old sacred glory—chapels were repaired, forgotten 
shrines remembered and redecorated, Calvaries rebuilt, graven 
images of the Virgin and the Saints erected at every corner. Every 
old religious ceremonial that had fallen into disuse since the Revo- 
lution came once more into observance. It was astonishing how 
rapidly the dead ideas and customs sprang up again: like flowers 
—or fungi—rising up in a night. 

All these things brought no joy to the Corporal’s household. 
The widow, who was nothing if not religious, of course took part 
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in most of the ceremonials, but her conduct had no political mean- 
ing. She had adored God and the Saints under Napoleon, and 
she adored them under King Louis. She had a new source of 
uneasiness in the continued absence of her son Hoél, who had 
made few signs for several months, and who ought long ago to 
have returned home. 

Since the changes that had taken place Marcelle disliked the 
chapel where Father Rolland officiated, and went thither as seldom 
as possible. She could not forgive the little cur¢ for being friendly 
with the Sieur Marmont and the other Royalists, for although she 
knew he had no strong opinions of his own, she felt that he was 
certainly no friend to the Emperor. Instead of hearing public 
mass, she got into the habit of paying quiet visits to Notre Dame 
de la Garde, the little lonely chapel on the summit of the cliffs. 
Here she could pray in peace, for the place was seldom visited by 
any other living creature. 

Summer came, and the White Lily was golden indeed, shaking 
its glory over France, and filling all hearts with the hope of 
prosperity and peace. The great sea-wall of Brittany was white 
with happy birds, and in the green slopes above the grass grew 
and the furze shone with yellow stars; while inland across 
the valleys the wheat waved, and among the wheat burnt the 
poppies like “clear bright bubbles of blood” ; and on the great 
marshes the salt crystals lay and sparkled in the sun, and the rivers 
sank low among the reeds, dwindling often to silvern threads. It 
was a glorious summer, and the world was turned into a garden. 
People forgot all their troubles in the rapture of living and the 
certainty of a good harvest; only the soldiers grumbled, for their 
trade seemed done. 

One bright day Marcelle, as she issued from the little chapel, 
saw Rohan standing close by as if waiting for her to appear. She 
approached him with her old bright smile, and lifted up her face 
for his salute. He looked very pale and sad, but his face was quite 
calm and his manner gentle in the extreme. 

After a few words of greeting, they walked along side by side 
close to the edge of the cliffs—following the very path which they 
trod together little more than a year before. Far below them they 
saw the waters crawling, with a cream-white edge of foam; and the 
colours of the bottom, golden with sand or red with rock and weed 
or black with mud, were clearly visible through the transparent 
shallows or the crystal sea. At last Marcelle paused, for they were 
walking away from the village. 

“I must go home,” she said; ‘‘I promised not to stay.” 
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Rohan turned too, and they walked slowly back towards the 
chapel. No word of love was spoken between them, but presently 
Rohan said, pointing out seaward— 

“IT often wonder what he is doing and thinking—out there.” 

She looked at him in surprise. 

“* He? of whom do you speak ?” 

“Of the Emperor. They have put him on a lonely island out in 
the ocean, and he is far away from all help or hope. They call 
him King of Elba, but that is only in jest, I suppose,—for all his 
power is gone for ever. When I am asleep I often see him, sitting 
in a dream on the water’s edge, and looking this way, till his eyes 
meet mine.” 

As Rohan spoke, his eyes were fixed as if in a trance, and his 
face grew strangely agitated. Marcelle, alarmed, walked on more 
rapidly, while he continued— 

“After all, Master Arfoll was right when he said that the 
Emperor was only flesh and blood like ourselves. Sometimes I 
have thought he was a spirit, a shadow like the shadow of God ; 
for it is hard to think of a man having all that upon his soul! 
Thousands upon thousands of dead gathering round his pillow 
every night, and crying out his name. No man’s heart would bear 
it without breaking.” 

Marcelle did not quite catch the drift of the words, but she 
knew that they referred to him she deemed immaculate, and her 
heart heaved in anger; but when she looked into her companion’s 
face, which was blanched and wild as if the light of reason had 
flown, her thoughts were all pity and pain. So she said gently, to 
change the subject— 

“Uncle Ewen often asks for you—he thinks it unkind that you 
do not come to the house.” 

Without replying, Rohan gave that strange low laugh which she 
had first noticed, and feared, on the night when they had met in 
the churchyard. As she heard it, she remembered with a thrill a 
cruel whisper that was already going about the village, to the effect 
that Rohan Gwenfern was no longer in his right senses, and that 
at certain times he was dangerously violent. 

Passing the chapel, and descending the grassy slopes, they soon 
reached the village. To Marcelle’s astonishment Rohan remained 
with her until they were close to her uncle’s cottage, and when she 
paused and put out her hand to say good-bye, he quietly said— 

“‘T shall go in with you to see Uncle Ewen.” 

She started, for she had not exactly expected this, and when she 
had introduced her uncle’s name, it was merely with a view to 
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distract Rohan’s wandering attention. In her secret heart she had 
a dread of a meeting between the two men, lest by a stray word, an 
opinion, they might come again into open opposition. Thus 
pressed, however, she could hardly make an objection; so she 
merely said, with a pleading look— 

“‘ Promise me, first, not to speak of the Emperor.” 

Rohan, who now seemed quite calm and collected, promised 
without hesitation, and in another minute they crossed the 
threshold of the cottage. They found the Corporal sitting in his 
arm-chair alone by the fireside, busily reading, with aid of his 
spectacles, an old newspaper. 

Marcelle tripped first into the chamber, and leaning over her 
uncle’s chair said smiling— 

“‘T have brought you a visitor, Uncle Ewen! See!” 

The Corporal looked and saw Rohan standing before him, so 
worn, so grey, so strange, and old, that he scarcely knew him. He 
rubbed his eyes, then blinked them in amaze. When recognition 
came he exclaimed, rising from his chair— 

“Is it thou, mon garz? Soul of a crow, how thou art changed! 
I did not know thee!” 

“Yes, Uncle Ewen, it is I!” said Rohan calmly; and the 
two men shook hands, with considerable emotion on the part of 
the Corporal. 


“TI will tell thee this, Marcelle—he is brave—he has the heart 
of a lion, but there is something wrong here /” 

The Corporal, as he spoke, tapped his forehead significantly. 
It was some weeks after that little reconciliation, and Rohan had 
since been a frequent visitor to his uncle’s house. Strange to say, 
he and his uncle got on singularly well together, and even when 
the name of Bonaparte came up they had no disputes. The 
Corporal was not so dogmatic as he used to be, while Rohan on 
his part was very reticent; so they promised to be excellent friends. 

The Corporal proceeded— 

““We might have guessed it when he first refused to take up arms. 
Master Arfoll is cracked, look you, and Rohan has caught it of him 
—it is as bad as fever. Well, I freely forgive him all, for he is not 
at present in his right mind.” 

Of course the Corporal, an undoubted monomaniac himself, 
had the most implicit belief possible in his own personal sanity. 


So the summer passed, and once again the sun moved on to the 
equinox. France was at rest, lulled into a drowsy doze by the 
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sounds of hymns and prayers. Sceptics shook their heads; revo- 
lutionists burrowed like moles, and threw up little mounds of con- 
spiracy; the Imperial Guard frowned with “‘ red brows of storm” ; 
but the new dynasty lay comfortably on its padded pillow amid a 
little rosy cloud of incense, counting its beads. As for the prisoned 
Lion, he made no sign. Restlessly and fretfully he was pacing up 
and down his narrow cage. One heard from time to time of his 
doings—his mimicry in miniature of his old glory, his old 
ambition; but the Kings of Europe only nodded merrily at one 
another—he was safely caught, and there, on his island, might roar 
himself hoarse. 

As the months rolled on, Corporal Derval resigned himself to the 
situation, and began to speak of the Emperor with a solemn sorrow, 
as of some dead Saint who could never rise again. Falling into 
this humour, instead of crossing it, Rohan Gwenfern greatly rose 
in the estimation of the Corporal. ‘He is a brave man,” Uncle 
Ewen would say, “‘and the more brave because he. knows how to 
respect a losing cause! I did him wrong!” 

And gradually, underthe softening influences which now surrounded 
him, Rohan brightened into something dimly resembling his old 
self. His cheeks were still sunken, his hair still sown with grey, 
but his frame recovered much of its old vigour. He began again 
to wander about the crags and upon the shore, and in these rambles 
Marcelle often accompanied him—as when they were younger and 
happier. The Corporal approved, saying to the widow: “ He saved 
her life, and it is his, littke woman. Why should they not wed?” 
And Mother Derval, whose heart was burthened with the new loss 
of her son Hoél, who never returned from the war, saw no reason 
to dissent. If the truth were told, the poor woman was going 
more and more over to the enemy. In her secret heart she 
believed not only in the Pope, and the Saints, and the Bishops, 
but in the King. Bonaparte had taken her chiidren, and the 
priest told her he was a monster; so she prayed God that he would 
never rule France more. 

Only Marcelle Derval, perhaps, besides the mother who bore 
him, knew how it really stood with Rohan Gwenfern. The shock 
of those terrible days had struck at the very roots of his life, and 
the bloom of his spiritual nature was taken off for ever. Time 
might heal him more and more, but the process would be very sad 
and slow. His nervous system was deeply shaken, and his reason 
still trembled and tottered at times. 

Although he showed by countless signs that he loved his cousin 
tenderly and deeply, his affection for her seldom now rose into 
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actual passion, such as had carried him away when he made his 
first half involuntary confession. There was something almost 
brotherly sometimes in his manner and in his tone. Yet once or 
twice he caught to his breast and wildly kissed her, in a rush of 
feeling that changed him for the moment into a happy man. 

“‘ She will never marry Gwenfern,” said gossips at the Fountain ; 
‘* for he is mad.” 

They little knew the nature of Marcelle. The very shadow 
which lay at times upon Rohan’s mind made her more eager to 
fulfil her plight. Moreover, she had strong passions, though these 
had been lulled to sleep by solemn thoughts and fears; and the 
strongest passion in her soul was her love for her cousin. 

Mikel Grallon now seldom crossed her path; he knew better 
than to provoke the wrath of the man he had persecuted. A 
zealous adherent of the new régime, he carefully avoided the Cor- 
poral’s house, and cast his eyes elsewhere in search of a fitting 
helpmate. 

When winter came in good earnest there was many a quiet 
gathering by the Corporal’s fireside. Uncle Ewen, whom ill-health 
confined a good deal within doors, presided, and now and then 
told his memorable story of Cismone, while Gildas was eloquent 
about the exploits of Marshal Ney. Rohan, who was constantly 
present, wisely held his tongue when the name of Bonaparte came 
up, but the widow would quietly cross herself in the corner. After 
all, Uncle Ewen seemed only talking of a dead man; of one whose 
very existence had faded into a dream; who was calendared, for 
the Corporal and for Marcelle, among the other departed Saints. 

One day, when the snow was on the ground, and all was peace- 
ful and white and still, Rohan said to Marcelle— 

“Do you remember what you told me, long ago, that morning 
when I carried you out of the Cathedral of St. Gildas? That you 
loved me, and that you would marry me.” 

“‘T remember.” 

“And will you keep your word ?” 

She hesitated fora moment; then looking at him quietly with 
her grey truthful eyes, she answered— 

“Yes, Rohan,—if Uncle Ewen is willing.” 

They were standing down by the Fountain, looking at the sea. 
As Marcelle replied, her heart was touched with pity more than 
love; for her lover’s face wore a sad faraway look full of strange 
suggestions of past suffering. After a space he said again— 

“T am changed, Marcelle, and I think I shall never be quite myself. 
Think again! There are many others who would love you well.” 
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She put her hand gently in his. 

** But I love you, Rohan,” she replied. 

That very day they told the Corporal, and he cheerfully gave 
them his blessing. Father Rolland was spoken to by the widow, 
and readily undertook to procure the assent of the Bishop, which 
was necessary to complete a marriage between cousins. When the 
affair was bruited about the village many shook their heads—Mikel 
Grallon particularly. ‘The Bishop should interfere,” said honest 
Mikel; “for look you, the man is dangerous.” 

The Bishop, however, made no obstacle, and it was arranged 
that the marriage should take place early in the spring. 


Early in March, 1815, Rohan Gwenfern entered the cottage and 
found Marcelle alone in the kitchen. She was dressed in a white 
gown, and was busy at some household work. As he entered, she 
walked up to him confidently and held up her lips to receive his 
kiss. 

“‘Spring is come indeed,” he said, looking quite radiant. ‘‘ Look, 
Marcelle, I have brought this for a sign.” 

In Brittany they measure the seasons by flowers and birds and 
other natural signs, as much as by Saints’ days and holidays; and 
it had been arranged that these two should be married in spring, 
when the violet came. Marcelle blushed deep crimson, but took 
the flower gently and put it in her breast. Then, as Rohan folded 
his arms around her, she leant her head upon his shoulder, and 
looked up, radiant, into his face. 

Suddenly, as they stood there full of happiness, the door was 
dashed open, and Uncle Ewen tottered in, reeling like a drunken 
man. He held a newspaper in his hand and his face was white as 
death. 

“Marcelle! Rohan!” he gasped. ‘“ Here is news!” 

‘‘What is the matter ?” cried Marcelle, releasing herself from 
Rohan’s arm. 

Uncle Ewen waved the newspaper ecstatically round his head. 

“A bas les Bourbons!” he cried, with something of his old 
vigour. ‘On the rst of March the Emperor landed at Cannes, 
and he is now marching on Paris. Vive L’EMPEREUR !” 

As the Corporal spoke the words, Rohan threw his arms up into 
the air, and shrieked like a man shot through the heart ! 


(To be concluded next month.) 





TABLE TALK. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 


Pope’s VILLA, at Twickenham, is in the market. The house 
must be getting pretty old now, for it is 158 years since Pope 
moved from Chiswick to Twickenham, having purchased the lease 
of an eligible house and five acres of land. The poet made the 
house comfortable enough, but it was upon the garden that he laid 
out most of his care, striving to realise the dream of his youth 
for ‘‘ woods, gardens, rockeries, fish-ponds, and arbours.” An 
area of five acres was not much ground upon which to work, but 
Pope economised space, and as Carruthers tell us in his biography, 
he in course of time became the proud and happy possessor of “‘a 
shell-temple, a large mount, a vineyard, two small mounts, a 
bowling green, a wilderness, a grove, an orangery, a garden-house, 
and a kitchen garden,” and he might have added “‘a grotto.” It 
was upon this grotto that Pope lavished his highest art, and it 
remains to this day to add a feature to the auctioneer’s list of 
attractions. The grotto is a tunnel beneath the turnpike road 
which divided the two parts of the garden. In Pope’s time this 
subterraneous passage was adorned with shells, pieces of spar, and 
fossils. Charles Dickens, it is well known, made a similar passage 
between the two portions of his gardens at Gadshill, though he 
was content to forego the adornment of those “fossil bodies” 
which Dr. Johnson magniloquently refers to in his description of 
Pope’s foible. 

TOUCHING my gossip of the last two or three months on Mr. 
Hampden’s adherence to the flat earth theory, I-have pleasure in 
printing the following letter :— 

Orwell Dene, Nacton, Ipswich, September 29, 1876. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE.” 

Sir,—There is perhaps not much wisdom in slaying those who are dead already, 
but your correspondent Mr. John Hampden calls out so loudly for “ facts, palpa- 
ble, proveable facts,’ and for ‘‘simple measurements ”’ in the place of ‘ argu- 
ments,” that I am induced to give him the following :— 

A gentleman residing within ten miles of the place from which this letter is 
dated obtained a contract for making a canal about two miles in length and which 
was to have, when completed, a specified depth of water throughout. It was of 
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course very much to his interest to make it no deeper than was required by his 
contract, as the excavation of every inch of depth implied the removal of many 
tons of earth and much expense. Being either a believer in Mr. Hampden’s 
theory of the flatness of the earth, or more probably being ignorant that the 
curvature of the earth would be so sensible on so short a distance, he proceeded 
to make the bottom of his excavation rigorously-level, and not one barrowload of 
earth did he allow to be removed more than was necessary to effect this end. On 
its being completed to his satisfaction he allowed the water to enter the canal and 
proceeded to test the result, when to lis surprise and annoyance he found that 
although the water had the required depth at either end, it was everywhere else 
deeper than necessary, and in the middle was as much as eight inches in excess of 
the depth contracted for. Instead of the surface of the water being as level as 
the bottom, it had heaped itself up and formed a “‘crest”’ in the middle. In his 
perplexity he referred to me as the only professional astronomer in the district as 
to the cause, and I assured him that the earth being a globe of about 8,000 miles 
in diameter it has a curvature of almost exactly eight inches in the mile, and that 
he should not have executed his survey upon the assumption of a dead level. 
Now I do not want Mr. Hampden to quarrel with my explanation, nor do I 
care much to hear what explanation of the facts he himself has to offer, but I 
should be glad to know whether, since the poor man has accurately followed that 
gentleman’s theory and is considerably out of pocket by so doing, Mr. Hampden 
is prepared to subscribe liberally to reimburse the contractor for his: unnecessary 
outlay. At least here are “ facts’’ that he would do well to study.—I am, sir, 
yours truly, JouHN J. PLUMMER. 
To Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 


I have no doubt that Mr. Plummer’s letter will attract Mr. Hamp- 
den’s attention. Meanwhile, my ignorance of the art of excavation 
tempts me to ask Mr. Plummer if he will favour me with an 
explanation of the method by which the contractor cut a canal two 
miles in length with a straight bed. I should have imagined that 
if he thoughtlessly assumed the earth to be a plane, and so pro- 
ceeded to make his canal, the instruments he used would have 
led him insensibly to follow the curvature of the earth. No doubt 
I am wrong, and I am certainly a believer in the rotundity of our 
planet ; but I am under the impression that many readers, unversed 
like myself in engineering, would be interested in a description of 
the mode of measurement and the method of regulating the opera- 
tions of the excavators by which, in defiance of the influence of 
the centre of gravity, and without considering whether the world is 
round or flat, the contractor made a canal two miles long whose 
bed would form one side of a rectilineal figure. 





“On the day on which my paper on ‘ Truganini’ appeared in the 
last number of the Gentleman's Magazine,” writes Dr. Langford, “1 
received a very interesting little book from my friend the Hon. W. 
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H. Giblin, Attorney-General of Tasmania. It is entitled ‘Some 
Account of the Wars, Extirpation, Habits, &c., of the Native Tribes 
of Tasmania:’ by J. E. Calder. It contains a passage referring to 
the early life of Truganini, which may be welcome to the readers of 
my former paper. The statements were furnished to Mr. Calder by 
Mr. Alexander M‘Kay, and show through what fearful scenes and 
terrible adventures much of the life of ‘the last of her race’ was 
passed. Mr. M‘Kay says :— 


On the 16th, or thereabouts, of January, 1830, I first saw Truganini. We took 
her, also her husband and two of his boys by a former wife, and two other women, 
the remains of the tribe of Bruny Island, when I went with Mr. Robinson round 
the island. I think she was about eighteen years of age. Her father was Chief 
of Bruny Island, name Mangana. She had an uncle; I don’t know his native 
name ; the white people called him Bonner; he was shot bya soldier. I will 
now give you some of her own account of what she knew :—‘ We were camped 
close to Partridge Island when I was a little girl, when a vessel came to anchor 
without our knowledge of it, a boat came onshore, and some of the men attacked 
ourcamp. We all ran away, but one of them caught my mother, and stabbed 
her with a knife, and killed her. My father grieved much about her death, and 
used to make a fire at night by himself, when my mother would come to him. 
[This was the faith of the aboriginal Tasmanians.] I had a sister named Moorina : 
she was taken away by a sealing boat. I used to go to Birch’s Bay: there was 
a party of men cutting timber for the Government there. The overseer was Mr. 
Munro. While I was there two young men of my tribe came for me : one of them 
was to have been my husband: his name was Paraweena. Well, two of the 
sawyers said they would take us in a boat to Bruny Island, which we agreed to. 
When we got about half-way across the channel they murdered the two natives, 
and threw them overboard, but one of them held me. Their names were Watkin 
Lowe and Paddy Newell.’ This was the account she gave me many times! 


Mr. M‘Kay was for some time engaged with Mr. Robinson in his 
Mission of Conciliation, and was a zealous and useful co-operator 
in this good work. He was afterwards employed in an independent 
position, and proved most effective in bringing in the natives. He 
is still living, a hale, hearty man, of some sixty-eight years of age, 
settled at Peppermint Bay, D’Entrecasteux Channel, where he has 
resided more than thirty years. He has the reputation of being one 
of the best and most experienced bushmen, and although not a 
penman, he is a living chronicle of everything relating to the later 
history of the now extinct Tasmanians.” 





I am indebted to a Birmingham correspondent for an amusing 
anecdote of the war between Prussia and Austria in 1866, which 
may stand as a fair example of German wit. The Prussians took 
possession of Frankfort, and, because of the marked hostility of the 
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inhabitants of the free city towards the conquering power Frank- 
fort was treated as an enemy’s city, troops were quartered on the 
people, and one of the exactions made upon the householders upon 
whom soldiers were billeted was that each Prussian warrior should 
receive twelve cigars per day. The supply of these twelve cigars 
became a very sore point in Frankfort, and one evening during the 
performance of the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,” the theatre being 
crowded with the Frankforters and the hated Prussians, our old 
friend Shylock was as usual insisting on his pound of flesh, when a 
stentorian voice in the gallery added “and twelve cigars.” ‘The 
Trial scene, I am afraid, was spoiled, but the joke drew laughter 
alike from citizens and invaders. 





Mr. H. B. Crossy, of New York, author of the article in our 
September number on “ Modern Tactical Organisations,” writes 
from the Union League Club, Twenty Sixth Street, saying :— 


I notice in the article two errors, of a single letter in each case, but yet so 
serious as to change the meaning of the sentences in such a manner as to render 
the article subject to criticism. The first error is on page 313, in the sixteenth 
line from the top, viz :—‘‘ Ten such sections form a regiment,” &c. The word 
‘‘form” should be “from,” and the semi-colon after the word “sergeant” in 
the next line should be a comma, and then the sentence, as corrected, will read 
as follows :—‘ Ten such sections from a regiment, each with a second lieutenant 
and sergeant, and the whole, under command of the junior major of the regi- 
ment, march forward at the word of command,” &c. To say that ‘ten such 
sections form a regiment”? would be absurd, for perhaps each section might not 
contain more than six men—then the ten sections would contain sixty men—and 
the sixty men would “form a regiment.”” The second error is on page 314, fifth 
line from the top, viz. :—The word “change” should be “ charge,” and as thus 
corrected the sentence reads ‘either for a charge in column or a flank attack,” 
&c. A “charge in column”? is a very serious business in military manceuvring, 
and often decides a battle, while the expression ‘“‘change in column” is abso- 
lutely meaningless, for a commanding general never needs a reserve for a ‘‘change 
’ while he always finds a reserve for the purposes of a “charge 
in column” of the most vital importance. On page 318 the first word in the 
seventh line from the bottom should be “‘era” and nct “area.” The writer is 
speaking of the present ‘era of warfare.” The Gentleman’s Magazine is 
generally so typographically accurate and exact that I have never noticed a corner 
set apart for “Errata”; but if the gentlemanly editor will kindly permit the 
errors before referred to to be corrected in the next number I shall be exceed- 
ingly obliged, and shall not feel that my promotion in the future is liable to be 
delayed for errors that were typographical and not military.—I am, dear sir, yours 
sincerely, H. B. Crosby. 


in column,’ 
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HAS ELEN PAID AS 


MPENSATION 


‘DEATH AND- INJURIES 


CAUSED BY 


_AGCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


BY THB ho 


RAILWAY PAS8ENGER’S ASSURANCE COMPANY.. : 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
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_ Laid wp Capital and Reserve. Find, £180,000. - 
ice. a. £200,000. 


ree et. sbi 


BONUS Al INSURERS OF FIVE-YEARS’ STANDING. 


Apply to.the Clerks at the Railw ay Stations, thé LocalAgents, or 7 


64, CORNHILL, & 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
é WILLIAM d.. VIAN, Secretary. 
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